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July 26, 1870. — The Princess of Sayn-Wittg^nsteiH proceeded to Stviizerland 
immediately after the declaration of war. For this lady no contest could be 
more painful. A Frenchwoman^ daughter of the Duke de BlacaSf she is mar- 
ried to a Prussian officer, and whatever may be the issue of hostilities, she will 
see tears flowing all around her. — Newspaper paragraph. 

The Chevaliet^s enterprise agitated the people of all ranks, interrupted busi- 
ness, and for the time wholly unsettled the affairs of the country. The fiercest 
passions of society were roused; the partisans of the Government and of the 
Pretender were Privately, as well as publicly, at bitterest enmity. The most 
intimate relations were suddenly broken off; friendship was forgotten in feud; 
families were divided, and, frequently, fathers and sons stood in opposing fac- 
tions. Women shared in the wretched dissettsions ; and those of them who had 
favoured the Prince, or whose friends had done so, suffered much of the cruelties 
with which Cumberland followed uP his victory at Cw/^^/^m.— Chronicles of the 
Rebellion. 
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FOR THE KIlfG. 



CHAPTEE L 



THE GATHERING. 



T71 VEBY maa on the estate capable of bearing arms 
was summoned to tfae tower of Elvanlee. The 
object of the gathering was well known; yet the 
summons was obeyed with goodwill 

Sir Malcolm Oliphant, the laird, had won the 
affection of his people, and they were ready to follow 
wherever he might lead. For feast or battle, he had 
only to beckon and they would coma The cry was 
battle; he called and they came. Stalwart farmers 
and their loons, ploughmen and shepherds, grasped 
what weapons they possessed, laughed at the terrors 
which mothers, wives, sisters, or children muttered, 
and marched briskly to the rendezvous. 

L A 
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Four of the village lads, weavers to trade, played 
the fife, and with Bauldy Dodholm, the town drum- 
mer, at their head, formed into a band. Bauldy's 
chief business hitherto had been to announce roups, 
or to make known the loss of bairns or cattle. He 
was proud of his drum and of his own ability in the 
use of the sticks. The present was a rare opportunity 
for the display of his talents, and he drummed with 
enthusiasm. The fifers became infected with the 
same spirit, and they piped vigorously. 

Willie Want-a-Bit, the daftie, stole a patchwork 
coverlet from the nearest cottage, stuck it on the 
end of a long hay-fork, and, lifting high this many- 
coloured standard, he placed himself in front of the 
band. It was Willie's custom to head every proces- 
sion of the district — whether it were that of a bridal 
or that of a funeral — and despite his tatters and idle 
ways he had become so intimately associated with 
every event of the place that his absence would have 
been regarded as an ill omen. But at sad or gay 
procession he had never marched so proudly as at 
this moment. His singular flag fluttered in the wind, 
and he grinned and shrieked with delight, like a 
child stalking forward to a mimic battle. 
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It was a piteous satire upon the terrible struggle 
in which the country was involved. 

At the cross-roads the band was joined by many 
stout fellows on foot, and by others on horseback, 
and the party proceeded in irregular ranks up the 
avenue to the tower. The Daftie still maintained 
his position in front, and the drum beat a reckless 
tattoo which had no regard to the time or tune of 
the fifes. 

The party was followed by troops of grey-headed 
men, most of whom had been more or less engaged 
in the rising of '15, and who thought their counsel 
might have some value in the present crisis. These 
were accompanied by bands of womenfolk and bairns, 
anxious to know the issue of the gathering, and to 
take a last farewell of those who might be called 
away from their homes to battle. 

The sun was shining, and around the crowd 
stretched fruitful fields, over which the wind swept, 
making the ripe grain ripple like the waters of a loch. 
It was August, and in some parts the harvest work 
had commenced; in others, the first sheaves would 
have been cut on this bright morning, but the agitat- 
ing rumours which had been for months past mur- 
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muring through the land had burst at length in a 
thunder peaL The reaper laid down his scythe, 
left the in-gathering of his store to the women and 
children, to the old and feeble, and went out to fight 
for the cause which his chief and his conscience 
accepted as the right one. 

The gates of the tower stood open, and the party 
marched into the square court. Three sides of the 
court were formed by a high and massive waU, the 
fourth by the main building which had been origi- 
nally an ordinary peel-house, arranged more for 
defence than comfort. Modem taste had greatly 
improved upon the ancient, grim characteristics of 
the structure; but it was still exteriorly a stronghold. 

A gaberlunzie — an old man with white hair; bushy 
white whiskers and beard — entered with the crowd. 
His badge and blue gown enabled him to pass 
unquestioned. 

A long table stood by the house, laden with scones 
of barley-meal, oatcakes, and cheese. The table was 
supported at either end by a barrel of ale, and heaps 
of drinking horns were placed conveniently near for 
all comers. 

There were loud cheers given for Elvanlee and his 
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hdy; then the horses were made fast in one corner 
of the court, and the company began to eat and 
drink with a will, in preparation for more serious 
work. 

The conversation was loud, and laughter frequent, 
despite the gloom which was on the faces of the 
women and of the elders, who foresaw something of 
the dismal events to which this was the prelude. 
The bairns, understanding nothing of the import of 
what was passing, accepted the whole proceedings as 
fine fun, and romped about Now they were teazing 
Willie Want-a-Bit, and trying to deprive him of his 
standard, to which he clung with the selfish afiection 
of a child for a new toy; and again they were 
making sly efforts to get a stroke at Bauldy Dod- 
holm's drum — ^the possession of which instrument 
elevated the owner in their eyes to the height of 
admiration. They were on the sunny side of the 
clouds, and they were happy. 

A mounted soldier galloped into the court and 
sprang to the ground. 

Neil Johnstone advanced to receive him. Keil was 
the laird's right-hand man in the house and out of 
it He had been in the service of the present laird's 
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father, and therefore possessed and assumed much 
importance about the placa 

" Service to you, sir," said the soldier with a mili- 
tary salute. 

"Same to you, maister sodger," returned Neil, 
awkwardly imitating the salute; "and what's your 
will wi' me?" 

" Despatches for Sir Malcolm Oliphant of Elvanlee, 
to be delivered into his own hand. That's the order, 
and, bedad, it's glad I am to be nearly done with it ; 
for every step I've travelled from Edinburgh, it's 
looking for nothing but to be robbed and murdered 
without the chance of blessing myself I've been." 

" I'll let the master ken your errand. Come this 
gate." 

"Thank ye; and ye might tell him at the same 
time that the Eoyal Commissioner, Colonel Strang, 
all the way from London, is riding after me, and 
will be here directly to see that we do our duty for 
King George." 

Neil would rather have done his duty for another 
name ; but he loved his master, he had implicit faith 
in his judgment, and he was discreetly silent. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE DESPATCHES. 



"VTEIL conducted the courier — Sergeant Eyan — 
into the great hall of the tower. In the cor- 
ridor they passed a number of men who were laden 
with old firelocks, swords, and axes, which had lain 
in the armoury unused for many years. 

The hall presented a curious contrast of modem re- 
finement with ancient roughness and strength. The 
furniture was new and luxurious, the carpet was rich 
and of French design. But the roof still displayed 
its massive beams, brown with age and smoke. The 
walls were hung with tapestry which had been 
wrought in Flanders ages ago. 

Surmounting the tapestry were numerous trophies 
of the chase, chiefly huge stags* heads and antlers, 
and the front of each bore an inscription giving the 
date of its faU and the name of the man or woman 
whose bolt had brought it down. Suits of mail, and 
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portions of suits which had been worn .by an- 
cestors of Sir Malcolm Oliphant, or brought home 
as trophies from the* scene of battle; big two-hand 
swords, "Jeddart" axes, targets, and musquetoons 
also adorned the walls. On a pedestal at each side 
of the principal entrance stood a complete suit of 
knight's armour, with visor down and a long spear 
grasped by the mailed hand, as if the cavalier were 
waiting the summons to take his place in the lists of 
the tournament 

The windows were small, and the recesses which 
they formed displayed the thickness of the walls. 
At one end of the chamber was a large fire-place in 
which half-a-dozen men might have €at. Although 
the month was August, there was a low fire burning 
on the hearth. 

" Wait here,*' said Neil, and he passed into a small 
chamber which had been formerly a retiring-room, 
but which was now used as a library. 

Presently the door opened, and Keil bade the 
courier enter. 

The sergeant advanced respectfully and saluted Sir 
Malcolm Oliphant 

The Laird of Elvanlee was a gentleman of goodly 
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height, firmly-knit frame, and handsome countenance. 
On ordinary occasions there was a mirthful sparkle in 
his deep brown eyes betokening 'good humour and a 
kindly disposition. At this moment his expression 
was fuU of serious anxiety. 

Beside him was a little gentleman, whose garments 
were of sober hue ; but they were arranged with 
a precision which, combined with the carefully- 
powdered head, seemed to indicate something of the 
beau, notwithstanding the incUnation of his body to 
stoutness. This was Dr. Fairlie, a man of generous 
impulses, which he masked by an exterior bearing 
of cynical gruffness. His age was about fifty years, 
and he was stiH a bachelor, although professionally 
and privately he never failed to win the confidence of 
women as well as of men. 

One secret of his success was the possession 
of an honest heart; another was his power of 
saying the bluntest truths in the frankest 
manner. 

He had been Oliphant's friend and counsellor from 
boyhood, and between them there existed an undoubt- 
ing and unfaltering attachment 

Sergeant Eyan imlocked his leather case and pre- 
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sented a packet bearing a large seal stamped with the 
Eoyal Arms. 

" From the Lord President, your honour." 

There was no sign of gratification on the face of 
Elvanlee as he received the despatches; there was 
even a degree of coldness which was apparent to the 
courier. 

Having directed Johnstone to see that the man 
was properly cared for, and to saddle a horse, the 
laird seated himself at the table and slowly opened 
the papers. 

As soon as the courier and Keil had retired, Dr. 
Fairlie, who, from the window, had been watching 
the animated scene in the court, advanced quietly 
to his friend. 

"Well," he said smiling; "what says our friend 
President Forbes ?" 

Elvanlee raised his head, and as he did so the 
doctor heard a half-suppressed sigh. 

" The despatches are of the highest importance," he 
replied sadly. "The Chevaliers standard has been 
raised at Glenfinnan, and the clans are flocking 
around it. They have had one success already in 
making prisoners of a detachment of the Inverness 
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gaiiisoD. General Cope marched northward a week 
ago, and I am directed to follow him with what men 
I can muster." 

The doctor took a pinch of snufif from a massive 
sHver box, which bore a flattering inscription. It 
was the gift of a crowd of poor folks whom the doctor 
had attended in the time of an epidemic, without 
hesitating on account of his own safety or counting 
the improbabiUties of ever being rewarded here for 
his services. 

"That sounds serious enough," he said thought- 
fuUy. 

" It sounds to me like the doom of aU my happi- 
ness," was the gloomy rejoinder. 

"Hoots, nonsense, man. You have to separate 
from your wife before the honeymoon has lost its 
glamour — so much the better for your notion of a 
honeymoon. But what then ? You'll be home again 
in a week or so and enjoy a second honeymoon for 
the valorous service you will have done your country 
in helping to drive these Highland fanatics back 
to their mountains. 

Elvanlee rose and agitatedly paced the floor. 

" You forget, doctor," he said with some bitterness ; 
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" you forget how awkwardly I am placed. Look how 
it stands with me. The man who unfurled the Pre- 
tender's standard, and who is loudest in proclaiming 
the Stuart's right to the throne is my wife's father — 
Strathroy." 

"The auld fire-eater," muttered Fairlie; "he was 
out in '15, and was luckier than some of his comrades 
in getting off with his head on his shoulders." 

"His devotion to the hopeless cause of the 
Stuarts," continued the other moodily, "his mad 
enthusiasm will only be satisfied in death." 

" Well, you can't help that." 

" But I suffer by it all the same. You know how 
he scorned me for my adherence to the Government. 
You know with what vengeance he menaced Margaret 
when he learned that her love for me had proved 
more potent than her dread of his command, and that 
she had become my wife. But all that did not make 
her care the less for him, and although she never speaks 
of it I know that she is bitterly pained by the thought 
that his fanaticism compelled her to disobey hiuL" 

" You prove yourself worthy of her, and she will 
have the less to regret," continued the doctor, taking 
another pinch. 
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" Ay, but now, when she hears that the Chevalier's 
friends have risen, when she is told that her father 
stands sword in hand on one side and her husband 
on the other — oh, man, tliink what agony, what 
torture she will endure every moment that this hate- 
ful strife continues. Would to heaven there were 
any honest means by which I could shun the duty 
that is thrust upon me." 

" That's no possible ; and I would warn you, sir, to 
take heed how you speak of this business; for the 
fact that you are married to Strathroy's daughter, 
and that your forebears have belonged to the Jacobite 
side, are reasons enough for suspecting that you are 
tarred with the same stick. That is why Forbes has 
been in such a hurry to compromise you by engaging 
you at the outset in active service for the house of 
Hanover." 

" And that is another reason for my desire to avoid 
the service, if it might be honourably done," ex- 
claimed Oliphant warmly. "My father, and his 
fathers, since ever the Oliphants of Elvanlee have 
held a place in Scotland, have given their best blood 
for the Stuart's cause. The past makes me seem in 
my own eyes — ay, and in the eyes of others — a 
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renegade. The past makes me tliink of Charles 
Edward with respect and afifection. None can know 
how hard it has been for me to take service against 
him ; and even now, if I could save him one moment 
of the pain and disgrace to which I see him ad- 
vancing, I would gladly give life and fortune." 

The doctor opened his eyes in alarm, closed the lid 
of his snufT-box with a snap, and ejaculated, almost 
angrily— 

"This is treason!" 

Elvanlee became calm, and smiled bitterly. 

"You have not heard me out," he said, with a 
tinge of melancholy in his tone ; *' I would give all I 
possess to help the Chevalier ; but I recognize as the 
result of this mad invasion only a reckless waste of 
human life, a reckless shower of misery upon our 
poor country, that must end in his degraded flight 
or wretched death. The sooner he is satisfied that 
this is the inevitable climax, the less harm he will 
do; for I believe him to be an honest gentleman, 
who would not ruthlessly sacrifice those who love 
him. Therefore, with a sad heart, I am for King 
George." 

"For heaven's sake, man," exclaimed Fairlie 
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anxiously, " see that you never speak in this fashion 
again. I hope nobody else heard you enow — it 
would be enough to condemn you to be hanged, 
disembowelled, and quartered into the bargain, no 
to mention the confiscation of all your estates." 

"Have no fear on that score. To you I can 
speak freely ; to all others I am silent. But enough 
of that. I have a task for you. Margaret has not 
been told yet how I am placed; but it would be 
cruelty to attempt to conceal it from her now." 

" Quite correct," said the doctor drily, and moving 
,away; "you had better tell her immediately." 

"Stop — I want you to help me by breaking the 
tidings of our departure to her." 

" Me I— I couldna do it." 

And the doctor looked as if he were really horri- 
fied by the demand. 

"You must, doctor," said Elvanlee earnestly; 
" what I have to say will disturb her less when she 
has obtained some knowledge of my position from 
you, than if I were to speak before she had been 
warned. Consider man, the circumstances that 
weigh upon me — ^heaven help me, that almost over- 
whelm me, and I charge you, on your friendship, 
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aid me to make the blow fall as lightly upon her 
as may be/' 

The doctor took snujff, shrugged his shoulders, 
admitted that it was not in his nature to resist this 
earnest appeal for help ; and then with a growl of 
discontent at his own weakness, yielded. 

"Is there onything particularly saft about my 
head or body ? " he muttered, trying to survey him- 
self; "because it seems to me as though you thought 
I was made for no other purpose than to be the 
trumpeter o' ill news, and it's a damned nasty job 
— saving your presence." 

With that he marched out, frowning, but ready 
to discharge the task he had tried so hard to avoid. 

Oliphant sat down to examine the despatches. 
He touched them with a feeling akin to disgust; 
for they were to him the bitter symbols of much 
domestic misery, and contained the summons to a 
strife against which his heart revolted. 

He had employed every means that an honest 
man might employ to escape involvement in the 
pending struggle; but with that shrewd policy 
which secured so many waverers to the government. 
President Forbes had at once addressed him as a 
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loyal subject of King George, and by a show of 
confidence, rendered it impossible for a man of 
Oliphant^s honourable nature to decline the active 
service he was called upon to perform. It would have 
been a species of treachery, according to his view. So, 
in all his doubts. and regrets, he had no doubt as to 
what was the course he was called upon to follow, 
and he had neither fear nor hesitation about follow- 
ing it — ^but he was tortured by the knowledge of the 
misery it entailed upon his wife. 



I. 



CHAPTEE III. 



LADT MARGARET. 



/^UTSIDE, the gathering crowd had settled into 
groujiS, eating, drinking, laughing or weeping, 
according to the humour uppermost in the different 
minds — all waiting the appearance of the Laird to 
learn the best or worst that might be before them. 

An anxious wife, silent and tearful, spasmodi- 
cally clutched the arm of a stalwart husband, whose 
eyes were clouded with doubt belying the reassuring 
smile with which he regarded the woman, trying to 
comfort her, whilst his big brawny hands tenderly 
patted the two bairns that clung around his knees. 
A coquettish lass with a face like an April day, half 
smiles, half tears, half petulance and half confession, 
even at this eventful moment torturing the brave lad 
who loved her, when he might be called away never 
to see her again. Another, a quiet faithful lass who 
had been " cried " thrice in the kirk, and who would 
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have been a wife in a few days but for this fatal 
interruption to her happiness, lingering by the side 
of her betrothed and trying hard to look brave for 
his sake. And there was the mother, sad and reti- 
cent, hovering near the sons who were thinking less 
of home, and what they were to leave for ever, than 
of the exciting scenes of novelty and danger through 
which they expected to pass. The farmer looked 
gloomily towards the fields of ungathered grain and 
thought of the ruin that was impending over the 
results of careful years of toil; the ploughman and 
harvester dreamt of change and revelry. 

These were the episodes of the meeting ; the pre- 
dominant tone was one of wild enthusiasm and 
excitement. The result was much noise and much 
bravado. Jokes were cracked by men whose hearts 
were trembling; and the laughter was loud and 
boisterous as if all wished to drown in the loudness 
of their mirth the thought of home, or the dread of 
the future which would force its way into the 
staunchest breast. 

The din which the folk made, aided by an occa- 
sional strain from the Elvanlee band, so frightened 
the horses which were loosely tethered in one corner 
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of the court, that several of them broke from their 
fastenings and went plunging about, still more 
frightened by the shouts of warning or command 
uttered by the men, and the shrieks of terror which 
the women could not restrain. 

The confusion was at its height when a woman 
screamed frantically : 

" There's my laddie — there's my Geordie, in among 
the mad brutes, will naebody save my bairn ? " 

The crowd seemed to be for a moment paralyzed 
by the position of the child — a curly haired little 
fellow of about five years. In his bewilderment 
whilst trying to escape, the boy had got in amongst 
the horses, and was now rolling on the ground, the 
hoofs of the frightened animals threatening every 
instant to kill him. 

The mother made a fierce effort to rescue him, but 
she was beaten back, and some shouted to her 
warningly, whilst others endeavoured to restrain her 
by friendly force. 

Fortunately there was one witness of the scene 
with sufficient presence of mind to act quietly and 
promptly. A lady stepped out from the tower, and, 
dexterously avoiding the horses, ran to where the 
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clnld lay, lifted him in her arms and carried him 
safely back to the doorway. 

The mother fell on her knees before the lady, and 
with bursting heart and tearful eyes, cried— 

" God be merciful to your ladyship — ye hae saved 
my bairn." 

There was a brief pause of amazement amongst 
the folk ; next a loud breath of relief, and then a 
wild shout of admiration — 

" Long live your ladyship ! Eh, but yon was weel 
done — Lord be guid to ye ! " 

The men roared with delight, the women sobbed 
with gratitude, and the bairns clapped their hands 
at this latest bit of fun. The lady was fondling the 
boy, and trying to reassure him that he was in 
safety. 

"Body 0' me!" ejaculated Dr. Fairlie, who had 
run down to the door, "I thought you had gone 
clean crack — I thought to find you dang down and 
champed to jeely before I could win at you, and a' 
thae gowks looking on. Are ye hurt — any bones 
broken ? — ^body 0' me, yon was an awfu' sight But 
Providence does take care 0' drunk men and bairns." 

And in his agitation the good doctor dropped into 
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the broadest Doric. Immediately his inquiries for 
her safety were taken up by the others, and the 
place resounded with the anxious exclamations — 

" Is your ladyship hurt onywhere ? — did ye get a 
kick ava ? we couldna st«er a foot to help ye — Lord 
bless and save ye." 

" There, there, friends," answered Lady Oliphant 
good-naturedly ; " you are overioading me with grati- 
tude. The child is unhurt and so am I, and that is 
satisfaction enough for me. Go and drink the laddie's 
health, and you. Mistress MacNeil, see that he never 
gets into such a scrape again." 

"I hope he'll never be in sic danger again, my 
lady," said the mother, drying her eyes, "unless it 
be to serve you ; and may you never need sic a ser- 
vice." 

Her ladyship laughed kindly. 

" That is a sensible prayer, Mistress MacNeil, and 
I hope it may be granted for your boy's sake and my 
own. Well, doctor, is he hurt ?" 

Fairlie had been examining the child, and now 
answered — 

" It's a miracle, but he has not been touched." 

'* I thought so. Wild and frightened as the poor 
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mained on his head It was the gaberlunzie, who, on 
the outskirt of the crowd, was staring at Lady 
Oliphant curiously. 

" Take off your bonnet, billie," whispered Willie 
Want-a-Bit, " or the folk '11 think it's prinned on." 

Saying that, he picked the bonnet off with the 
fork of his standard and held it aloft, chuckling at his 
own wit. 

The gaberlunzie started slightly, then grinned as 
vacantly as Willie could have done himself, mut- 
tered that he did not hear what had been said, and, 
showing a bit of silver, offered it in exchange for his 
headpiece. 

"Thank you, my brave laddie," exclaimed Lady 
Oliphant, kissing the boy, " and thank you, neigh- 
bours." 

Amidst many fervent blessings, she withdrew. 

Lady Margaret was tall and fair. Her form pos- 
sessed the highest of all graces — that of health. Her 
long tresses of hair were banded across a frank white 
brow in a sort of coronet fashion. Her eyes, clear 
hazel, were bright and truthful ; the mouth was formed 
for smiles, but in repose was firm and indicative of 
strength and resolution. There were no fashionable 
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weaknesses in her nature or appearance. She was a 
woman, healthy and happy, and desirous of making 
all around her happy. 

Dr. Fairlie accompanied her to the chamber which 
he had quitted at the first glimpse of her peril. As 
they entered it, Elvanlee was just coming out of the 
library, the door of which he locked, without remov- 
ing the key however. He carried his sword in his 
hand. He laid it on the table at sight of his wife 
and advanced to her. 

" What has been the stir out there ?" he asked, and, 
observing that her face was flushed, he added — ^'^ ah, 
Madge, you have been in it." 

" And was like to remain in it for ever at one mo- 
ment," observed the doctor. " Did you not hear me 
call to you ?" 

" No — what was it ? You are both excited." 

" Oh, nothing, Malcolm," said her ladyship care- 
lessly. 

"Nothing!" ejaculated the doctor, indigaant at 
this apparent disregard of her own prowess ; " on my 
soul, sir, it was a sight to make a cynic respect her 
ladyship's sex. You shall hear a true account of it 
from me, sir" (taking snuflf and assuming the manner 
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of one about to deliver an oration). " Twenty furious 
horses " 

Lady Oliphant laughingly raised her hand, inter- 
rupting him. 

" Nay, flatterer," she said, " you shall not be per- 
mitted to make me blush for a simple act of kind- 
ness. I will tell it myself. Some of the horses 
broke loose; Mrs MacNeil's boy got in amongst 
them, and I managed to drag him safely out of his 
predicament. That was all There was no danger 
— or, at least, I was too much excited to be sensible 
of any, and now there is no need to think of horrors 
which cannot happen." 

Oliphant looked at his wife with fond admiration. 

" It was rash of you, Madge — ^rash as you always 
are where your heart tempts you to help or comfort 
another. Think, I might have lost you !" 

" And that poor mother might have lost her bairn. 
My rashness is of small account balanced against her 
happiness." She spoke with some earnestness, but 
instantly resumed a playful manner as if to make 
light of the circumstance. " You, doctor, would have 
done the same had you been there in time — would 
you not ?" 
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The doctor coughed, took snuff, and hesitated. 
Then wickedly — 

" Eh — well, maybe, maybe I might have done it. 
There is no saying what wonders a man might do ; 
but I am quite sure I would not have done it if I 
had been a woman." 

"Fie, doctor," said the lady, with mock indigna- 
tion, " you would think less of my act if you did not 
think so much of your own sex. You men are so 
selfish that you reserve all the grander virtues for 
yourselves. Courage, strength, endurance — fidelity 
even, — you fancy reach their highest perfection in 
manhood ; and we poor slaves, who are incapable of 
such noble impulses, must stand by, and raise our 
eyes in all humility to the great creatures whose 
nobility we must admire but may not emulate." 

" I never said that," broke in the doctor, but 
Margaret would not be stopped. 

" Confess now, doctor, and you, too, Malcolm, that 
you believe it is only men who can be heroic. But 
let me tell you, gentlemen, that a faithful woman's 
life is in itself heroic. You keep to yourselves all 
opportunity, all the work in the doing of which 
heroes are made, and then you think us disqualified 
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because we do not keep pace with you ! Yet I would 
lay my life there are more men who are made heroes 
by mere circumstance, which is no special virtue in 
themselves, than there are women who are not 
heroines although they have none of your oppor- 
tunities. The one happens to get his light placed 
atop of a powder barrel, and the powder does the rest; 
the other has her light hidden from the world by the 
four walls of home." 

" Answer that, doctor," said Oliphant. " I wont 
try." 

" Madam, I surrender my sword," said Fairlie with 
the utmost gravity, presenting his snuff-box ; " and 
henceforth, on your authority, I will look on every 
woman as a hero." 

" Beaten ?" laughed the lady. 

" Crushed," said the doctor submissively, " and not 
able to wag a finger in my own defence." 

" Then, sir, you shall be sentenced to marriage 
within the year." 

" Mercy, no !" exclaimed the horrified man, " have 
some pity, or I shall die in the anticipation. At 
least wait till we get out of this confounded 
rebel " 
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lie was interrupted by a hasty sign from Elvan- 
lee. He bowed low to the lady, accepting his defeat 
and the terms of pardon, and excused himself on the 
plea that he had promised to see one of the men 
below who desired to consult him. 

As soon as the doctor had bowed himself out, 
Oliphant took his wife's hands, and gazing at her 
with a serious smile — 

" You should have been a man, Madge," he said, 
with somewhat forced gaiety. 

" I am content to be a woman, Malcolm, for your 
sake," was the sharp retort. 

What would any sensible man do, to whom a 
pretty woman said that ? Embrace her. Elvanlee 
was a sensible man. 

" Thank Heaven that you are so," he said, in all 
earnestness this time. " Ah ! wife, there are minutes 
when the ardour of our wooing days, intensified by 
the knowledge that you are all my own now, makes 
me feel that I could almost sacrifice honour itself for 
your sake." 

She was amused by that, and yet puzzled ; so she 
looked curiously up into his eyes. 

" What a droll notion ! Sacrifice honour for my 
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sake ? Why, then, you would sacrifice me, too ; for 
I tliink, Malcolm, that the husband's honour is the 
wife's safeguard." 

" You are right, Madge, you are right" (somewhat 
hoarsely, and his eyes averted). 

" You are in one of your melancholy humours to- 
day," she added briskly; "and they have been so 
frequent of late that I have begun to fancy " 

She paused, and his eyes were on her again in- 
stantly. 

«WeU?— fancy what?" 

" Shall I tell you ? Well, they have made me 
fancy that our honeymoon was drawing to its close, 
and that we were beginning to settle down into the 
sober commonplace of wedded life — when the wife 
becomes a sort of superior housekeeper, and her lord 
becomes too busy with the grave details of his 
affairs to spend one poor half-hour in the silly inter- 
change of nothings which make the lover's days so 
short and happy." 

Elvanlee was for the second time within five 
minutes a sensible man. 

" You are mistaken, Madge ; our honeymoon shall 
never fade." 
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She laughed and pretended not to believe him, 
although she liked him to say it all the same. 

"There spoke a lover, and not a staid-minded 
husband," she said in a tone of severe admonition ; 
" but I will punish you, sir, by holding you to your 
word ; and I will at once assume the authority which 
a woman possesses before she has spoken the fatal 
'yes' with which she abdicates the throne of love 
and becomes one of its humblest slaves." 

She placed a chair for him and a stool for herself. 

" Now, sir, sit you there," she continued, and he 
obeyed; "and I will sit here. That is right; and 
now I feel myself a person of importance wliilst I am 
looking into your face and read there " 

"That I love you, Madge;" and he stooped and 
kissed her. 

She looked worthy of the noblest love : the bright 
happy face upturned to his with the expression of 
utter trust which only devotion inspires. 

" No, sir, that is not what I read ; but — but per- 
haps I read there that you know how much another 
person cares for you. I shall not tell you any more 
about it." 

" I do not care to know more." 
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"Very well, then, now" (in a deep bass voice) 
"you shall answer me with all the submission of 
a cnlprit in the presence of a solemn and unbending 
judge, such as you see before you. What is the 
meaning of the moody fits you have been so fre- 
quently troubled with of late ? What is the meaning 
of your repeated journeys to Edinburgh — of the 
couriers constantly passing to and fro ? And, last of 
all, what is the meaning of this sudden gathering 
of our tenants, and the turning out of all the old 
armour which has been rusting since the sad rising 
of '15 ? Answer — ^why is it, how is it^ and what 
is it?" 

The crisis had come at last, and he was glad of it. 
Yet he paused; for when he looked at the bonnie 
face on which the shade of anxiety was already 
darkening, he wished that he could spare her, only 
one day more, the bitter knowledge of the separation 
which was at hand. 

"I am going to startle you, Madge," he said 
thoughtfully ; " T am to leave you." 

" Leave me ? " the eyes starting wide with amaze- 
ment. 

" Ay, but only for a little while, I trust. I have 
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been like a coward trying to hide it from you, but 
you must learn all now." 

"Where are you going to, and why may I not 
go with you ? " 

"The Chevalier has raised his standard in the 
north ; he is supported by a few fanatical chiefs and 
their followers; the red hand of rebellion is up, and I 
am commanded to march with what force I can 
muster to join the army of General Cope." 

" Ah !" — the exclamation was a long drawn sigh, 
such as one utters on receiving the confirmation of 
half-anticipated calamity. She shrank back a little, 
and her head drooped in painful thought. Abruptly 
she looked up — " and you obey ?" 

" I must. There is no alternative save obedience 
or dishonour. Do you blame me ?" 

She hesitated, then rising to her feet, her face, 
which had been pale an instant before, flushing crim- 
son, she spoke agitatedly : 

"No — I dare not blame you; but — oh, Malcolm, 
remember in what traditions I have been educated — 
the right of the Stuarts was the faith of my fathers- 
ay, and of yours. The misfortunes of the Stuarts 
were theirs also. They followed the Stuarts through 
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good and ill with loyal fidelity ; they suflfered with 
them, they died for them. Remember all that and 
you will not be angry with me, if for a moment my 
heart is oppressed by the thought that this strife 
in which you are about to engage is an unhallowed 
one." 

" My allegiance is pledged to the Government," he 
said sadly ; " my honour is at stake, and even were it 
otherwise, I know that this mad rising is only the 
last faint gleam of a setting sun. When the dark- 
ness falls, the too faithful adherents of the Stuarts 
will be homeless exiles or lying dead on a bloody 
field. Widowed mothers and fatherless bairus will 
be crying piteously for the shelter and bread which 
have been cruelly torn from them in the vain effort 
to maintain a hopeless cause. Let us save as many 
of them as we can." 

There was sincerity in his look, tone, and 
words ; it was no personal credit he was seeking ; 
it was the honest desire to save the lives and 
homes of his countrymen from destruction that 
prompted him to oppose the Chevalier, whose 
cause had all his sympathy. He had come to 
the determination to support the reigning Govern- 
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ment through much pain; but, once resolved, he 
could not turn back. 

The wife felt all that ; and although she could not 
regard the position without regret, she admired him 
none the less. 

" Forgive me, Malcolm," she said impulsively ; ** I 
did not mean to question the judgment of your 
course. I know that it must be wise and just, since 
it is yours. But the danger '* 

"You must not think of that. You must forget 
everything, except to be happy." 

« I can forget everything when you are near me— 
forget even that you are the enemy of the cause for 
which my brother died, and to which my father has 
devoted his life and fortune. Serve what cause you 
will, I am your wife, Malcolm, and your faith shall 
be mine — your hopes, your aspirations, your crimes 
even, I wiU share them all !" 

Again, Elvanlee was a sensible man. 

"You give me strength, wife, and courage," he 
cried enthusiastically ; " but there must be no more 
regrets or tears." 

"None" (wiping her eyes, and trying to speak 
very firmly); "that is all over now, and I am 
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the soldier's wife, ready to look calmly in the 
face of death. You shall see how resolute I 
can be, for my own hands will buckle on your 
sword." 

She lifted the weapon from the table where he had 
placed It, and fastened it to his belt, whilst he 
watched her movements with glowing eyes. But he 
was torturing himself all the time to discover the 
best means of acquainting her with her father's 
position in the rebellion. 

"That is bravely done, Margaret," he exclaimed, 
and then holding her hands and gazing earnestly in 
her eyes — "You will think of me often whilst I 
am away ?" 

" Ay, Malcolm, very often " (tremulously). 

" Ah, wife, wife ! mine is a jealous love. You are 
so precious to me that I am like a miser — I fear 
to let other eyes see my treasure, lest they should try 
to rob me of it. I am selfish, too, and grudge every 
smile that is not given to me ! Whilst away from 
you I shall envy the stars, because they may look at 
you. I shall envy the sun because its light shines 
on you. That is weak, and I know it — ^but you are 
so dear to me ! I seem to have no strength that is 
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not inspired by your presence ; and I have no hope 
of which you are not the beacon and the prize. 
Within the last two or three days somehow my love 
has made a coward of me ; and, like a child in the 
dark, the vague shadows of my own vague fears 
frighten me." 

She kissed him, smiled whilst the tears were trem- 
bling in her eyes, kissed him again, and then laughed 
in that tone which denotes the struggle of pleasure 
and pain for the mastery of the mind. 

" I like to hear you talk that way, Malcolm ; but 
we have changed places within the last few 
minutes. It is you who are weak now, and I am 
strong." 

" There is something else " 

He stopped; she waited, and the smile rapidly 
faded from her lips. 

" Well r 

He could not do it at that moment. So, awk- 
wardly — 

"There is something Fairlie has to tell you. I 
will send him up. Be sure you do not let any one 
enter the library. I will be with you again in 
half an hour." 
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He hurried out of the chamber, found the doctor, 
and bade him tell Margaret about her father. 

" Be gentle, doctor, for pity's sake," he said, and 
left him. 

Tlie doctor took snufiT, philosophically concluded 
that what must be must, cursed his reputation for 
benevolence, and proceeded to execute his mission. 

" Gentle — humph," he muttered as he entered the 
room ; '' the heart is a delicate part of the anatomy to 
operate upon. She looks bad enough as it is. Con- 
foimd him, why didn't he tell her the whole affair at 
once and not make two bites of a very sour cherry." 

Her ladyship was standing just where Elvanlee 
had left her ; but her hands were clasped, her head 
was bowed, and her eyes were fixed upon the floor 
in profound reverie. 

Fairlie advanced a step, then halted and 
helped himself with another pinch and another 
grumble. 

"I suppose he expects me to soften the effect 
whilst he escapes her appeals to him to shun the 
whole business. I am to approach with the bludgeon 
of this news in one hand and a bolus in the other, 
saying, ' Madam, my compliments : I have come to 
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knock you down with this and to set you up again 
with that/" 

He advanced another step and looked steadily at 
her. 

" I can't do it," he growled ; " I wont do it, and 
I'll go and t^ll him so." 

He wheeled about and was making for the 
door; but she heard him, called him, and he 
returned. 

"Elvanlee said you had something to tell me, 
doctor r 

"Ahem — ^well, yes, there was a matter I wanted 
— that is, he wanted — but give me your hand." 

He felt her pulse, looked fiercely at his watch, and 
muttered to himself — 

"Galloping like a wild colt — fever imminent. 
Body 0* me, it's dangerous to say a word." 

She clutched his hand so suddenly that he was 
startled, and almost dropped his watcL 

" Doctor, speak," she cried excitedly ; " whatever 
you have to say cannot be worse to bear than the 
dread of calamity with which your hesitation over- 
whelms me." 

The doctor made a vigorous eflfort to clear his 
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throat, and, with a queer combination of gruffness 
and tenderness in his manner, answered— 

"Madam, I can sugar my piUs, but I cannot 
sugar my words — ^but pills and words come to the 
same effect in the end whether sugared or no. But 
you'll promise to bear it like a man — I mean, like a 
woman who is fit to be a hero." 

" Yes, yes, anything ; only spare me this suspense.'* 

" Then, make ready — present — fire! — your father is 
out with the Chevalier, and it was he who raised 
the Stuart standard in Glenfinnan.'* 

With a sharp cry of pain, she staggered, and he 
caught her in his arms. 

" Now you are going to faint — stop, recover arms. 
Eemember. every woman is a hero — shall 1 fetch 
your salts ?" 

She grasped his arm, staying him. 

"There — I am better — thank you. What was 
it you said" (her voice trembling) — " My father out 
with the Chevalier? Ah, doctor, this will be a 
cruel war, when kinsmen stand in opposing ranks, 
each burning with the hate and ardour of his cause, 
and never heeding that every blow they strike cuts 
deeper into the heavy hearts at home than into the 
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victim who falls bleeding under the stroke. I see 
the horror of it all — my father there, my husband 
here ; they will meet ; there will be no time for any 
thought of me — and oh, merciful heaven, my hands 
girt on the sword that will be turned against my 
father's breast." 

She covered her eyes, shuddering at the hideous 
picture her fears suggested. 

The good doctor used his rappee extravagantly. 

" What in the name of .^sculapius shall I say to 
comfort her," he muttered nervously ; and then ad- 
dressing her with a tone of confidence, which he was 
far from feeling, he went on: "you exaggerate — ^you 
alarm yourself needlessly. The chances are that 
they will never meet, and if they do, 1*11 undertake 
that they shall both run away, or, hang it. 111 make 
them swallow my medicine chest — instruments and 
all." 

" They must not meet," she exclaimed with sud- 
den energy ; " it is an unnatural strife, and no man 
is degraded who flies from it. There is still 
time for Malcolm to escape to Holland — there 
he will be safe from this hateful struggle. Sum- 
mon him to me, doctor, and you will add your 
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counsel to my prayers. Call him to me quick, 
quick" 

" Yes, yes ; but I cannot leave you in this excited 
state." 

He went to the window and looked out. 

" I dont see Elvanlee, but yonder is Neil, he will 
find him." 

He beckoned, and presently Johnstone entered 
the room. Behind him appeared the Gaberlunzie, 
with slouching gait and restless watchful eyes. He 
seemed to be conscious that he was intruding, whilst 
he was determind not to be turned aside. 



CHAPTER IV. 

IN THE SERVICE OF THE KING. 

T\R FAIELIE, in turning to Neil, perceived 
•^ the Gaberliinzie, and stopped him. 

"Well, my man," he said with some surprise, 
"what are you seeking here ?" 

The man shuffled and bowed low, without remov- 
ing his bonnet, however ; then, with the vacant grin 
of a natural, answered — 

"Ye made a sign, maister, and I thought ye 
wanted somebody." 

" I did, but not you. Go down to the court, you 
will find everything you need there." 

With that the doctor turned his back on 
him, and the Gaberlunzie, instead of obeying the 
instructions given him, quietly shuffled over to 
the huge fire-place, close to which Lady Oliphant 
was standing. 

"Eun for your master, Neil," said Fairlie, "and 
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tell him that her ladyship desires to speak with him 
instantly." 

Johnstone bowed and departed. 

The doctor saw the Gaberlunzie still in the apart- 
ment. 

"Now, sir, you can go," he said sharply, for 
although indulgent enough on ordinary occasions to 
the tribe of the wallet, he was annoyed by the stub- 
bornness of the man at the present juncture. " I 
have told you we don't want you." 

"Ay, maister, ay, I'm going," was the composed 
answer, whilst the speaker continued to warm his 
hands at the fire. 

An enthusiastic shout in the court attracted the 
doctor's attention, and he glanced out at the window. 

The Gaberlunzie bent quickly forward, and whis- 
pered in Margaret's ear — 

" Get him out of the way ; I must speak to you 
alone." 

She started, and with difficulty suppressed a 
scream. She wheeled round, and recognised the 
man in spite of his disguise. 

" It is Elvanlee, addressing the folk," observed the 
doctor, still looking from the window. " I believe 
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there is not one amongst them who would not die for 
him/' 

" Will you go and bring him to me, doctor ?" said 
the lady, agitatedly, and acting apparently under the 
influence of the Gaberlunzie. 

" At your pleasure, madam. Eh, what, you're here 
yet, friend ? On my soul, sir, you are the most 
obstinate blue-gown I have ever had to do with. 
Come, right about face — march." 

And Fairlie showed him the door. 

The Gaberlunzie looked at Margaret, and she, 
leaning heavily on the back of a chair for support, 
came to his rescue. 

" I — I have a message for this man, doctor. Let 
him stay.*' 

" Oh, if he is part of the establishment that's all 
right ; but (taking snuff and surveying the man sus- 
piciously), I am not altogether sure that he is an 
ornament to it. However, you know him, and that's 
enough." 

He bowed and retired, casting another suspicious 
glance backward as he passed through the door- 
way. 

The Gaberlimzie sprung to the door, closed, and 
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barred it. He stood upright^ a tall commanding 
figure, which years had not deprived of strength or 
agility. The features were cold and stem, and the 
eyes glittered with a species of frenzy or cunning — 
or a mingling of the two — ^which destroyed the im- 
pression of veneration his snow-white locks might 
have inspired. 

His transformation from the crouching manner of 
a mendicant to that of a man conscious of authority 
was not more sudden than Lady Oliphant's change 
from a condition of subdued alarm to one of wild 
anxiety. 

" Father !" she cried excitedly : " what madness, 
what folly, what reckless disregard of your own 
safety has tempted you to venture into this place ?" 

His eyes fixed upon her searchingly, he slowly 
advanced a few paces. 

" 1 have come to see my daughter," he said, in a 
low harsh voice, " and I find that she gives my first 
visit a poor welcome." 

There was a studied politeness in the answer, 
which seemed all the more painful to the daughter in 
contrast with her evident distress. 

" What welcome can I give you here — now, and at 
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this time — until I learn whether you come as friend 
or foe r 

" I come as the friend of all true men and women," 
he answered, as coldly and as calmly as if he were 
wholly ignorant of the deadly peril in which he stood ; 
"I come as the implacable foe of all knaves and 
traitors who would take arms for the usurping 
House of Hanover against their lawful King, James 
Stuart." 

She clasped her hands, bewildered and dismayed 
by his apparent disregard of her peace and of his 
own hazard. 

" Hush — hush ! do not speak so loud, since you 
come as my husband's foe — and mine." 

" I am sorry for that" (superciliously). 

" You do not speak as if you cared," she ejaculated 
angrily; and then the memory of all the terrors she had 
been suffering during the last hour found utterance. 
" Oh ! are men turned demons ? Is there no longer 
any pity or mercy in the world, that the dear ties of 
kindred, which should give happiness, are changed 
to whips that scourge most the fondest hearts ?" 

" The whips are made by those they lash." 

"Am I, then, to blame for your position now?" 
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But even as she uttered this with natural irritation, 
her mood changed, and she added imploringly, " be 
merciful to me, father. In your exile I was faithful 
to you ; through long years of privation I tried hard 
to soothe your sorrow ; from my childhood all my 
thoughts and service were given to you and to 
my sister — " 

" Until Malcolm Oliphant came,*' he interrupted 
sternly ; " and then you forgot everything else — duty 
to me, and respect for those principles of loyalty 
which are more to me than life/' 

" There is a greater loyalty, father, than that we 
owe to kings — the loyalty we give to those we love," 
she answered, her eyes kindling as with inspiration ; 
"but you first brought Malcolm to our house, and 
you consented to our marriage. It was not imtil he 
refused to take part in a conspiracy against the 
Government of his country that you forbade our 
union. Your demand came too late and we 
disobeyed it. For that one act of disobedience 
am I not cruelly punished ? You stand opposed 
to Malcolm in the fiercest enmity, and all your 
hate and all his wrath fall upon me who stand 
between you helpless — loving both." 
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Her piteous tone and the agony of her position 
were not without effect upon the man, and his voice 
faltered slightly when he spoke — there was more of 
moody regret than of reproach in his manner. 

" It would have been otherwise had Oliphant been 
true to the faith of his fathers." 

" He is true to the interests of his country, believ- 
ing it of less consequence who occupies the throne 
than that the people should have peace. But, father, 
father, whether he is right or wrong, why should there 
be this bitterness between us ?" 

He did not answer, and she drew near to him 
until she* had placed her arms lovingly around his 
neck. 

"A little while ago," she continued, "when 1 
learned that you were in the insurgent ranks, 1 was 
about to implore Malcolm to desert the post which 
had been thrust upon him, and to fly with me from 
his country, lest evil fortune should bring you to- 
gether in the strife. But now, I turn to you first — 
you appeal to the justice of your cause, 1 appeal to 
your love, and in the name of the sacred memory of 
my mother, I beseech you to desist from this useless 
struggle, and to remember only the links which 
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should bind us together, let kings and governments 
fight as they may." 

Her eyes were full of tears, her voice trembled 
with emotion ; she had sunk upon her knees and her 
hands clasped his, as if she would compel him to hear 
her prayer. 

He fought against it ; he tried to be deaf to the 
appeal, but at last he sank on a chair as if exhausted 
by the effort to control his agitation. He bowed his 
head over that of his child and was silent. 

Her heart palpitated with happy anticipations — 
she saw that he was deeply moved ; and she fancied 
that she had conquered. She forgot that Lewis, 
Earl of Strathroy, had long ago abandoned all per- 
sonal sentiment for that of blind unquestioning devo- 
tion to the cause of the unhappy master whom he 
served. 

" You spoke so like your mother, child," he faltered 
at length, "that I think you would have won my 
consent to anything save that which you ask." 

" And that is everything — it is your own happiness 
and Malcolm's I desire." 

He shook his head sadly. 

" Happiness cannot be purchased at such a price. 
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Desert the cause ! — ah, child, you cannot understand 
how much and how long 1 have suffered for it, to 
think that possible; you cannot understand how 1 
have lived and borne through many sorrows for the 
one hope of helping our King to his own again." 

She sighed, and turned away her face. 

"You see these hairs," he went on, "how white 
they are: they have grown so in his service. You 
see this scar (pointing to a red line across his temple) 
— " it was received in his service thirty years ago. I 
sacrificed for him then fortune, friends, home — -every- 
thing, and I regret nothing. Can you expect me now 
to sympathize with others who hesitate to make the 
same sacrifice ?" 

" But times are changed, father. There is now no 
hope that any sacrifice will serve your purpose." 

" We will put it to the test, come what may. I 
will never cease to hope, for that would be to die 
under my own bitterest reproaches for the harm 
brought to myself and others in the vain desire to 
sustain a cause that heaven had deserted. I dare not 
think of that.*' 

His eyes wavered, and his hand trembled under 
the momentary doubt as to the justice of his cause. 
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Then he resumed firmly, but still with a touch of 
sadness — 

" You remember your brother — my bonnie brave- 
hearted Frank ? You know how I toiled to fit him 
for the service of our master ; how I devoted his life 
to it, so that when I was gone the work might 'be 
carried bravely on by one as faithful as myself. He 
ventured from our exile on a secret mission to Eng- 
land. He was seized by the Usurper's spies, sub- 
mitted to the mockery of a trial, and hung like a 
common felon. "When the tidings came to us, you 
saw no tears in my eyes, no grief in my face, and yet 
I loved him. He had died for the cause, and 
I was content. Were my faith shaken now, my 
heart would wither with the thought that I had 
Frank's death to answer for — I dare not think of 
that." 

" Forget the past, father — think only of the future, 
and do not hazard the remorse that you must feel 
when you discover that you have helped to make 
homes desolate and families wretched by stirring up 
civil strife in the land in spite of the warnings of 
reason." 

He did not seem to have heard her: he gazed 
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vacantly before him, as if trying to satisfy his own 
conscience with the course he was pursuing. 

"Frank gone, Malcolm Oliphant appeared, and 
I hoped to find in him one who would replace my 
son in fidelity and enthusiasm for our master. When 
that hope was dispelled, I spurned him from me, even 
when your happiness was at stake — that, too, I was 
prepared to sacrifice to the cause. There is no tie I 
would not break, no deed I would not do, for the 
purpose to which I have devoted all I possess. 
Knowing that, you ask me to desert — to be forsworn! 
No, a life so full of sacrifice for him shall end, please 
Heaven, in the service of the King." 

He rose to his feet reverently, uncovering his head, 
his eyes gleaming with the devout enthusiasm of 
a priest before the crucifix. His voice had become 
strong and resolute. 

The daughter looked at the man whose aged form 
obtained the vigour of youth from his fanaticism. 
Eight or wrong, his utter self-abnegation demanded 
respect, and she sobbed in the consciousness that 
there was no prayer, no love, potent enough to turn 
him from the path he had chosen. 

" Beware, beware, father," she faltered distractedly; 
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** if these words were heard a hundred swords wotild 
be lifted against you. Oh, is there no escape from 
this torture ?" 

He instantly resumed the quick cunning manner 
with which he had first entered. 

"Yes," he said hurriedly, "there is one means 
of escape for you, and it is chiefly for that reason 
I am here." 

"Tell me." 

" Leave this man who has proven himself unworthy 
of you by taking arms for the usurper. Leave him 
at once, without a word of parting. I will carry you 
and your sister Agnes to a place of safety, where you 
can abide the issue of events. Come, I offer you for- 
giveness and safety." 

She shrank back, astounded by the selfishness of 
the proposal, and bewildered by his vehemence. He 
was blind to everything save his own purposes. Her 
head rose, her eyes brightened with indignation, but 
she answered in a tone full of sorrow, although 
resolute as his own. 

" Leave Malcolm . — father, all the devotion, all the 
sacrifice you have given to your King, all that and 
more I owe to my husband. I cannot leave him." 
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"You are resolved 1" (harshly). 

" As yourself. There is no power, no terror that 
can make me false to him." 

" Then, so be it. I have spoken the last words to 
you I shall ever speak as your father. Henceforth 
you and Oliphant are no more to me than the other 
treacherous rebels of the land." 

" Father " 

•* Silence; you have chosen — ^for his sake and yours 
I wish that you had chosen otherwise. Now, where 
is Agnes ? You have tempted her to tarry here with 
you when her place is with me. She has no bonds 
to keep her in this nest of traitors, and she shall not 
remain another day. Summon her to me." 

Margaret hesitated, gazing at him earnestly, as 
if doubting that his malignity could extend to such 
extremity as to deprive her of a sister's sympathy in 
this hour of trial, and to drag lus daughter from a 
settled home when he had none other to offer her. 

He repeated the command sternly, and she obeyed. 



CHAPTEE V. 



THE LAST LINK BBOKEN. 



T IKE Margaret, Agnes was fair, but her features 
were somewhat sharper. She was a pretty girl 
of about twenty years — five years younger than her 
sister — and was as full of impulse as a kitten. Dr. 
Fairlie, who cared a great deal more for her than he 
confessed even to himself, always called her " puss." 
She liked or disliked people at a glance. She took 
oflfence at trifles, and repented the folly of it, and 
sought reconciliation as suddenly as she had taken 
the offence. 

In brief, she was a bright, kind-hearted impulsive 
girl, ready to coquette with anybody, and ready to 
cry her heart out whenever she became sensible of 
haAing given pain to others. 

At Lady Oliphant's summons she entered the room, 
laughing at the grave tone in which she had been 
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called. The laugh stopped and an expression of 
alarm flashed in her eyes when she observed Mar- 
garet's face and the presence of the stranger. 

She halted, looking wonderingly from one to the 
other, faiUng for a second to identify her father in 
his disguise. 

He advanced to her, and taking her hand, spoke 
almost solemnly — 

" You have come to me, daughter, and I am grate- 
ful that you are left to me — ^the last of all who once 
claimed kindred with me." 

" You here, and safe," she cried, joyfully embrac- 
ing him. " Then you have not joined in the rising 
the doctor has been telling me about ? — Oh, how 
glad I am that you are with us again." 

She paused, regarding his stem expression with 
some dismay, and then she noted his disguise. 

Margaret remained silent, watching them sadly. 

"What is the matter ?" queried Agnes with grow- 
ing anxiety ; " why do you come here in that ridi- 
culous dress ?" 

" You are mistaken, Agnes," the father answered. 
" I am not safe here, for I have no friend near except 
yourself. I cannot stay to explain everything now. 
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Find your cloak, for you must go hence with me 
instantly." 

" Is Madge going too ?" 

" She remains. She is no longer my daughter — no 
longer your sister. She abides with those with whom 
it would be degradation for us to be associated." 

" You are angry with her, father, and you will be 
sorry by and by — you must not blame her too much 
— she could not help loving Elvanlee." 

He went on as if she had not spoken. 

*' Until I can give you a fitting home, I will place 
you with the other gentlewomen of our party — the 
mothers, wives, and daughters of honest men." 

" Then you are out with the Chevalier ! — and you 
want me to leave Madge here alone, without a friend 
to help or sympathize with her. Oh, father, don't 
ask me to do that. I am better with her than with 
strangers, and she needs me. It would be cruel to 
desert her." 

He dropped the girl's hands ; he drew back a pace ; 
looking at her despairingly, his head drooped on his 
breast, and his shoulders became bent as with age 
and weakness. 

"You too forsake me," he said, in a low regret- 
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ful voice ; " oh, now, indeed, I am ready for the last 
duty. The autumn has come, the leaves drop from 
the tree, and gaunt and bare it fronts the whistling 
blast. My son taken from me, my daughters desert 
me, and there is no creature kin to me I need re- 
gret to part with." 

Margaret sobbed, covering her face, and Agnes 
cried remorsefully : 

" No, no, we do not forsake you *' 

He gently repulsed her, as she was about to fling 
her arms round him. 

" You see me now, only a weak old man, whose 
heart tugs sorely for the affection that is denied him. 
But that is over," and he brushed the tears from his 
eyes with an angry gesture; "you see me now, a 
man, erect and firm as in other days, remembering 
that all he loses is for the King. Farewell ! Had 
you been men, my own hand would have punished 
your treason." 

He seemed to regain his strength as he spoke, but 
at that moment his daughters were startled by 
a loud shout in the court, and a furious roll of the 
drum. 

Margaret sprung to the door and listened. 
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" How wildly you talk," cried Agnes affrightedly ; 
'* every word imperils your life." 

" I am in a den of traitors," was the perfectly calm 
response, " and I know my danger." 

Lady Oliphant's pulse bounded as she heard 
the footstep of her husband approaching. The 
whole position was vividly presented to her 
mind: Elvanlee must arrest her father, or be 
himself compromised. Her decision waa promptly 
taken. 

" You must escape, sir," she cried, turning to her 
father, " but you cannot go this way. In here, 
quick, until I can find an opportunity to set you 
free." 

She opened the door of the library, ushered him 
in, re-locked the door, and removed the key. At a 
sign from her, Agnes unbarred the entrance door just 
in time to prevent the discovery by Elvanlee that it 
had been fastened. 

He entered, smiling, his face flushed with satisfac- 
tion. He did not observe the agitation of the two 
ladies. 

" You sent for me, Madge," he exclaimed blithely, 
"I will be at leisure presently. The men are in 
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capital spirits, and I want to get them formed in 
soldier- like order before Colonel Strang arrives." 

He walked straight to the library door. 

"Is it Colonel Henry Strang yoa expect?" said 
Agnes quickly. 

"Yes, have you met him?" (he was searching 
about as if he had lost something). 

"He was often at our house in Eome," Agnes 
replied ; " he and my father were at one time much 
together — that was before you arrived." 

" Then you will be glad to meet an old friend " 
(still searching). 

" I do not like him," she said frankly. 

" That's a pity — where can the key be ? I thought 
I left it in the lock." 

Agnes whispered to her sister: 

"Bid him beware of Strang. You know that 
our father at first suspected that he had betrayed 
poor Frank. I suspect him still. He is a spite- 
ful man, and because you refused him he reveng- 
ed himself on our brother. The same malice 
may be turned against your husband — bid him 
beware." 

But Margaret scarcely heard the warning. Her 
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eyes were fixed with painful intentness on the move- 
ments of Elvanlee, and her mind was absorbed in 
seeking an answer to the distressing question, " what 
was she to do ? " 

" Can you not speak to me for a few minutes now, 
Malcolm ; " she said, trying to preserve an appear- 
ance of calmness. 

He looked up and saw that she was very pale, 
but he attributed that to the effect of Fairlie's com- 
munication. 

" Wait only a quarter of an hour, wife, and then 
I will be free until the Colonel arrives. I must get 
the despatches and give some directions as to the 
order of the march ; but I cannot find the key — it is 
drolL" 

" I don't see it anywhere," exclaimed Agnes, as if 
quite surprised by the circumstance. 

She helped him to examine the table, the 
drawers, and the floor, as if quite eager to dis- 
cover the missing key, and every moment Elvan- 
lee became the more puzzled and the more im- 
patient. 

Margaret did not move ; she watched the two in a 
species of mental abstraction. She was sensible of 
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what they were doing, and yet she was incapable of 
taking any decisive step. 

At length she roused herself and impulsively pro- 
ducing the key delivered it to Oliphant — better the 
worst should come at once, she thought, than linger 
in suspense. 

"Thank you, Madge, it was thoughtful of you 
to remove it. I ought to have done it myself." 

He hastily entered the library, closing the door 
after him. 

Lady Oliphant sank down on the couch that was 
beside her, and buried her face on the cushion. 
Agnes sprung to her side, and, clasping her round the 
waist, knelt by the couch in mute sympathy. 

There was dead silence in the place. 

The women were dumb, but they were distracted 
by vague surmises of what might be passing in the 
next room. There was no comer in which Strathroy 
could hide ; he might suspect a trap and draw upon 
Oliphant before there was time for explanation. 
Both furious, both blind, they would fight, and one 
would fall. 

"Oh why could I not confess all?" cried Mar- 
garet, starting up wildly and shuddering; "the 
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meeting I was striving to prevent has come, and I 
am so helpless. I dare not wish for victory to either 
— husband or father. Have you heard anything yet ? " 

"Not yet, not yet; they will remember us and 
stay their hands." 

There was a sudden noise as of a chair upset, and 
the women started to their feet — Margaret with a 
suppressed scream, and making a movement towards 
the library, her eyes glaring at the door. 

Silence again — a terrible, ominous silence. 

" My father is not coward enough to strike him 
down without permitting him the chance of defence," 
she exclaimed, trembling and averting her eyes from 
the door. Then, with the piteous wail of a child — 
" Do you think they will fight to the death, Agnes ? 
Which do you think will fall? — No, no; do not 
answer that; it is too horrible! Why are they so 
quiet ? This stillness deafens me ! " 

" The door is opening now," said Agnes, who con- 
tinued to gaze at it, fascinated by the suspense and 
horror of the moment. 

" Quick, tell me, who is there ? I dare not look." 

'* It is Malcolm, unharmed ; his sword still in its 
scabbard." 
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Margaret wheeled round, and rushed into her 
husband's arms, laughing and sobbing hysterically. 
He was safe, and the intense relief of knowing that 
rendered her for the moment insensible to every 
other consideration. 



I. £ 



CHAPTEE VI. 



DISHONOUR. 



A GNES obsen^ed at once what the wife in her 
excitement overlooked. 

Elvanlee was pallid as a corpse, there was a 
ghastly fright in his eyes, and his hands trembled 
nervously. He had received a shock of some sort, 
and the contentment with which he had quitted 
them was all dispelled. 

" What is wrong — ^what has occurred to alarm you, 
Margaret ?" he said huskily. 

" Nothing. A foolish fancy — I will tell you what 

by and by ; and " She looked at him, and her 

anxiety returned, " Why are you so pale ? Why are 
you trembling ? " 

" Some one has been in the library," he answered, 
trying to control his excitement. 

" Have you not seen any one ? " 
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"No, but some miscreant has been there, and— 
Heaven help us — we are betrayed, ruined." 

" Euined ? What is it you mean ?" 

He spoke with bitter rapidity, rage and dismay 
struggling for the upper hand. 

"The despatches forwarded to me by President 
Forbes, and containing, with other important matters, 
a copy of the commands of the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale as to the movements of General Cope to check 
the rebels, are gone." 

" Gone ?" ejaculated Margaret and her sister in one 
breath. 

"Ay, stolen: and, with so many circumstances 
to render the Government suspicious of my honesty, 
who will hesitate to say that I have played the 
knave, since my neglect has placed in the Chevalier's 
hands the information of which he stands most in 
need to enable him to outwit our forces and to guide 
him safely to Holyrood ?" 

"They will not dare to accuse you of such base- 
ness," she cried, horror-stricken by the thought that 
it was her father who had stolen the despatches, and 
that she had herself given him the opportunity. 

" Dare ? — they have the right, and they will use it. 
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I am to blame — I am to blame! The despatches 
should never have quitted my grasp. I should have 
guarded them as a jewel, of which the very light was 
envious; I should have held them precious, as you 
are, Madge. But why count now what should have 
been done ? They are gone, and my honour and life 
are forfeit." 

She was distraught by the cruel position in which 
she was placed. 

" No one has passed through this chamber," she 
said, chokingly; "the thief must be in the library 
still." 

"No, the window is open — he has escaped that 
way." 

" But he cannot have quitted the tower — it is only 
a minute since he was here." 

"Since he was here!" ejaculated the husband 
astounded. " You know him then ?" 

" I do— I do." 

" His name, and we may stay him yet." 

" My father." 

"Strathroy!" and then furiously, as a hideous 
suspicion flashed across his mind, remembering her 
agitation when he had declared his intention of 
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opposing the Chevalier; "it was with your con- 
nivance then ? " 

" I feared a meeting between you, and to prevent 
it admitted him to the library. But you cannot 
beKeve that T knew what was there." 

Impulsively he embraced her, ashamed of his 
suspicion. 

" No, no, wife, I do not doubt you. But he will 
carry the despatches straight to the Chevalier, and 
my shame is complete if we fail to arrest him. How 
was he dressed ? " 

Whilst asking the question he rung a hand-bell 
loudly. 

"He was disguised as a gaberlunzie, with blue 
gown, badge, and wallet." 

Neil Johnstone appeared, and Elvanlee addressed 
him. 

"Has any one quitted the tower during the last 
half hour?" 

" No a body, sir." 

"Have you not seen a gaberlunzie — an old man 
with badge and wallet ?" 

" Od, ay, sir, I wasna counting on him," answered 
Johnstone, with a deliberation that was harrowing to 
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the listeners ; " he came to me a wee while syne in 
the court, and showed me some papers that he tell'd 
me you bade him cany to Edinburgh post-haste, and 
he wanted a horse." 

" Did you give him one ?" 

"I thought, nae doubt, that it was for him you 
made me get a horse saddled, and so I gied him the 
brute that was standing ready. The auld chiel 
mounted like a jockey, and went off at the gallop." 

" How long ago ?" 

" I couldna just say ; but he'll be five mile or mair 
on his road or this time. You needna be feared, sir, 
the auld lad made a' the speed he could." 

And Johnstone bowed, satisfied that he had done 
his duty. 

" Mount fifty men," shouted the Laird ; " we will 
pursue him into the very ranks of the rebels, 
and" 

He paused abruptly, his eyes fixed upon the 
affrighted forms of his wife and Agnes. 

Johnstone was startled by what he heard, and, 
aware that he had blundered, was hastening to do his 
best to retrieve it, when his master huskily bade him 
wait. 
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Elvanlee stood like one balancing himself on a 
rope stretched across a black abyss. The slightest 
movement to the right or left meant death, and he 
was undecided whether to attempt the dangerous 
passage forward or the still more dangerous retreat. 

Pursue ? What purpose was he to serve by that ? 
Strathroy was either beyond reach already, or, if not, 
capture meant immediate execution of the rebel 
chief. Then what would remain to the husband 
who had been the instrument of destroying his wife's 
parent ? The daily anguish of watching her misery, 
feeling that he had been the cause of it. 

" I could not bear that," he muttered, starting from 
his reverie, his brow darkening with a desperate 
resolution. "No, a thousand times rather my own 
shame than become her father's executioner." He 
turned to his attendant — 

" See the horses saddled, and wait instructions." 

Johnstone was puzzled by his master's distress, 
and still more by his countermand of the pursuit 
which he had directed an instant before. However, 
he withdrew in silence, purporting to inform Dr. 
Fairlie of the curious humour of his master. 

Elvanlee, without venturing to look at his wife. 
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seated himself at the table, and began to write 
hastily. 

Lady Oliphant and her sister had watched him 
intently whilst he had been speaking to Johnstone. 
Their hearts leapt wildly when they heard the order 
for pursuit, and they had drawn breath again when 
the order had been cancelled. They had watched 
w^iilst he had stood in silence brooding upon the 
difficulties which surrounded him, and neither dared 
to oSer one word that might influence his resolution. 

They watched him now as he sat, his visage pallid 
and dark, his hand steadily tracing upon the paper 
words that had the import of life or death to 
himself. 

What was the decision he had resolved upon ? 

A quarter of an hour elapsed and he was still 
writing. The women were still watching, him with 
pent breath. 

Half-an-hour elapsed and he was writing still, and 
they were watching. Margaret awoke as from a 
nightmare. She passed a hand across her brow, and 
then hesitatingly advanced to her husband. 

" Have you resigned the thought of pursuit V 

" Yes," he answered without pausing in his task. 
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" This apparent neglect will increase your danger " 
(her voice quivering). 

" It will save him " (as before). 

" And destroy you." 

" He is your father," and he went on with his task 
steadily. 

She paused. What was she to say? How was 
she to urge him to save his own life by seeking her 
father's. 

*' They will show you no mercy," she faltered. 

"The man who neglects a trust so great as 
that given to me deserves none," was his firm 
response. 

" Oh, this must not be," she cried wildly ; " there 
is one hope left for us yet, Malcolm. I will go to 
the President — I wiU go to the Lords Eegent — to 
the generals — I will seek the Elector of Hanover 
himself — I will tell them that you are innocent; that 
it is your wife and her father, the proscribed Earl of 
Strathroy, who alone are guilty. They may take my 
life ; they may take his, but they shall not harm you 
or cast suspicion on your truth." 

"Useless, useless, Madge," he said, folding the 
paper and sealing it; "your confession would 
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only involve your life and your father's in my 
fate." 

" But when I tell them all they will not doubt," 
she pleaded. 

" Doubt ? These are days when men watch each 
other's lips and count a bushel of lies to every grain 
of truth. There, there, my poor wife, I have adopted 
the only honourable measure open to us." 

" What have you done ?" 

" I have written to Forbes and to Colonel Gardi- 
ner, explaining to them that the despatches have 
been stolen, without mentioning the name of the — 
of your father. I have told them that I am ready 
to make any atonement they may demand; and if 
they are the true men I take them for, they will not 
refuse to believe me honest." 

He was looking at the brightest side of the cloud ; 
he was trying even to appear cheerful ; but she was 
not comforted. 

" Pray Heaven that they are true men," she said 
with tearful fervour. 

"Amen," he added lightly. "Meanwhile, take 
courage, Madge, to face the very worst. And you 
too, Aggie — why you have not raised your head this 
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half hour? Come, come, let me see both of you 
smile : for a sweet smile, you know, carries half the 
burden of misfortune." 

"I am frightened," said Agnes nervously, but 
attempting to smile. 

There was a murmur in the court, then a cheer, 
and Bauldy Dodholm, always ready, accompanied the 
shout with a vigorous tattoo. 

Margaret turned anxiously to discover the meaning 
of this new demonstration ; and Elvanlee whispered 
hastily to Agnes : 

"You must throw away your fear, for I have a 
charge to confide to you. I want you to promise 
that whatever happens to me you will always keep 
near Madge, and try to help and comfort her." 

" I promise, but do not speak so gloomily " 

Before she could say more, the door was 
thrown opea and Johnstone announced — 

" Colonel Strang." 

Agnes hastened to her sister, who at the announce- 
ment had become paler than before. 

The Colonel was a man of about forty years, of 
average height, and muscular. His features were 
sharp and dark, making not an ill-favoured face; 
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but there was a degree of secret self-consciousness in 
his expression and movement, which, to a sensitive 
observer, was unpleasant. 

He was the fourteenth son of a poor laird, and the 
utmost his father had been able to do for him had 
been to send him off to the Low Countries, where he 
obtained service as a gentleman in Major John 
Brodie*s company in the "Eight Hon. the Marquis 
of Tullibardine's regiment of foot." But he had 
proved himself quite capable of taking care of his 
own affairs. His courage in the field, and his slirewd- 
ness on the march or in camp, speedily raised him 
from the ranks to the position of ensign, with the 
pay of eight guilders a week. Misemble as the sum 
was even at that time, Strang contrived to make good 
use of it, and would have advanced still further in the 
same service had not his career been cut short by his 
being taken prisoner of war. Even then his good 
luck did not desert him, for he took service with his 
captors and was promoted to the rank of captain. 

After that he served different masters, openly pro- 
fessing that as he was simply a soldier of fortune his 
sword was at the service of the highest bidder. 
Contemptible as such a character might be, there was 
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no lack of bidders. Suddenly he resigned all active 
service, and became intimate with the Jacobite gentle- 
men who clustered round Charles Edward at Eome. 
He was trusted by them, and regarded by them as a 
useful tool in the conspiracies which were then in 
progress. He made frequent journeys to England, 
and on the occasion of one of these journeys he 
managed "to recommend himself, somehow, to the 
favour of the Marquis of Tweeddale, then Secretary 
of State for Scotland. 

From that day he prospered exceedingly. He 
seemed rich; he acted as if he were so. He was 
constantly employed upon secret commissions by 
Tweeddale, and, singularly enough, although this was 
known at Eome and in Paris, he lost few of his 
Jacobite friends, and still obtained access to many of 
their gatherings. 

It was during this period of his mysterious success 
that he had been most intimate with the family of 
the Earl of Strathroy. Such were the outer signs of 
the man who had arrived at the tower of Elvanlee, 
the recognised servant of the Government. 

He entered, chatting with Dr. Fairlie, and followed 
by Sergeant Eyan. 
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"You are welcome, sir, to Elvanlee," said Oliphant 
frankly, and meeting him with extended hand. 

" I am proud to know one of his Majesty's most 
devoted adherents," replied the Colonel, saluting with 
extreme courtesy. 

"You will prove me so, sir" (this with a little 
agitation). "Permit me to present you to Lady 
Oliphant." 

The lady bowed coldly, the gentleman with an air 
of the humblest respect, saying — 

" It is the renewal of an acquaintanceship that was 
deeply esteemed by me." 

" Ah, yes, I have just been told that you are old 
friends. Excuse me one moment." 

. Elvanlee turned to the table where he had left the 
sealed document which he had prepared for President 
Forbes and Colonel Gardiner. He lifted it, and 
stood reflecting. The Colonel was a friend, and was 
in a position to advise and help him in the present 
difiOiculty. The only question was, should he trust 
him, or on some pretence detain him until Forbes 
pronounced judgment ? 

Strang had immediately approached her ladyship, 
and as he did so Agnes whispered— 
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" Beware of him." 

Then she withdrew a pace, only acknow- 
ledging the Colonel with a slight inclination of the 
head. 

Apparently quite unconscious of any coldness in 
his reception by the ladies, he respectfully took 
Lady OUphant's hand. She would have withdrawn 
it, but he held it firmly. He spoke in an under tone, 
although he did not appear to be trying to make any 
secret of his words. 

"Has your ladyship informed Sir Malcolm Oli- 
phant that I once sued in vain for the prize which 
he has won — this fair hand V 

She snatched her hand away, and, haughtily — 

" The acquaintance was so sUght, sir, that I did 
not think it important enough to remember. Shall 
I tell him now ?" 

" Quite unnecessary. As you say, it is better for- 
gotten." 

She bowed, passed him, and drawing Fairlie aside, 
hastily told him what had happened. 

The Colonel's eyes followed her movements fur- 
tively. He did not show the slightest displeasure 
at the check and dismissal he had received. A 
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curious smile passed like a shadow over his face, and 
that was alL 

Elvanlee had decided to trust him, and advanced, 
breaking the seal of his letter. Agnes saw him, 
suspected his purpose, and made a quick movement 
towards him to prevent the calamity she feared. 
But before she could stay him he had placed the 
open document in the ColoneFs hands. 

"Eead this, Colonel Strang," he said, with the 
thorough confidence of an innocent man ; ** as a 
friend, I desire your help and counsel in the awk- 
ward circumstances which that letter explains." 

Strang hastily read the paper ; his heavy eyebrows 
were lifted in amaze and his lips compressed. Then 
he shaded his eyes with his hand, as if to see the 
writing more distinctly, but, in reality, to conceal a 
malicious grin. He cast a quick sidelong glance at 
Lady Oliphant, and then, in a tone of grave 
alarm — 

" The despatches stolen ! — the thief escaped ! 
This is bad news, sir, and the most unhappy acci- 
dent which could have occurred at the present junc- 
ture of affairs. Have you no clue to the thief?" 

Lady Oliphant and the doctor were listening now. 
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Elvanlee hesitated, then replied in a low but firm 
voice — 

" I cannot answer that." 

"Cannot answer!" repeated Colonel Strang, with 
an air of the profoundest astonishment, succeeded by 
a frown of suspicion ; " you know the penalty of your 
silence ?" 

." It is— death." 

"No, no," cried Margaret, springing to her hus- 
band's side, as if to shield him from some attack. 

" Silence, wife," he said warningly. " Kemember ! " 

" You force upon me the most disagreeable duty," 
the Colonel proceeded coldly, after he had given a 
hurried command to Sergeant Eyan ; " but to fail in 
the discharge of that duty would be to subject myself 
to the suspicion of complicity in your crime." 

"Crime!" ejaculated Elvanlee, with difficulty re- 
straining his indignation. 

"Your sword, sir," was the ColoneVs imperative 
response. 

Elvanlee looked bewilderedly at the man whom he 
had trusted, and who had taken this sudden ad- 
vantage of him. The idea of resistance suggested 
itself; but although there would have been no 

F 
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difficulty in resisting him saccessfnUy, the con- 
sequence would have been only to give confirmation 
to the suspicions which his position aroused. 

Beluctantly he surrendered his sword. Submis- 
sion, not defence, was the best policy at present 

Sergeant Eyan reappeared with a file of soldiers 
who had arrived at the tower with Strang. At a 
sign from the latter, Oliphant was surrounded. 

The wife was speechless, — clinging to her husband, 
as if she hoped with her feeble arms to shield him 
from his captors. But her eyes were bent in rage 
and scorn upon Colonel Strang. 

Fairlie had been too much astounded by the rapid 
transformation of the state of affairs, from that of 
friendly intercourse to war, to be able to say any- 
thing at first. But now, helping himself with a huge 
pinch of snuff, he stepped forward indignantly. 

" Oh, this is the height of nonsense," he ejaculated 
"it's — it's just clean ridiculous! TU answer for 
Elvanlee." 

"You may find it difficult enough to answer for 
yourself, sir," said the Colonel sternly. " When the 
head of a house is proven a traitor, all beneath his 
roof are with reason suspected." 
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"He is innocent — ^he is innocent," cried Lady 
Oliphant frantically; "the error is mine. I know 
the criminal" 

" His name ?" demanded Strang superciliously. 

" Margaret !" shouted Elvanlee in the same earnest 
tone of warning as before. 

She heard, she comprehended her horrible position, 
and her eyes became fixed on space. 

"Oh, merciful heaven," was her mental cry. "I 
cannot denounce my father !" 

She could bear no more. She staggered backward, 
and would have fallen had not Agnes and the doctor 
caught her in their arms. 
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GUILTY. 



rilHE Laird of Elranlee was conveyed to Edinbuigb. 
On the following day he was arraigned before 
a court>martiaL On the second day he was declared 
guilty, and condemned to death. 

He obstinately maintained the truth of his written 
confession ; he had left the despatches on the table 
of his library, and had gone out to speak to the 
tenants who had obeyed his summons to take arms 
for King George. He had re-entered the library in 
half an hour and found the despatches gone and 
the window open, sho^dng by what means the tliief 
had escaped. He accepted whatever blame might 
be attached to him for permitting papers of such 
importance to leave his hand for one moment, but 
he asserted his innocence of all treacherous intent 

The story seemed so weak that several of the 
officers, who were struck by liis frank and honest 
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bearing, wondered that he could be such a fool as 
to expect them to credit it. Within a few hours 
after he had received the despatches, in broad day- 
light, the attendants and family constantly moving 
about the house, — it seemed impossible that any 
stranger could penetrate to the master's private 
apartment, which must have contained other valu- 
ables, and perpetrated the robbery without being 
seen by any one belonging to the establishment. 

The thief, to have accomplished the feat, must 
have known the house well, in the first instance; 
next, he must have had free access to every part 
of it; and last, he must have been aware of the 
arrival of the despatches, and must have known the 
exact place where to find them. It was impossible 
that a stranger could have possessed this knowledge. 

" Do you suspect any of your servants or any one 
under your roof ? " he was asked by General 
Hamilton, who was president of the Court. 

" No," was the emphatic response. 

" Do you suspect any friend or acquaintance ? *' 

" Certainly no friend." 

" Do you suspect any one ? " 

He was silent ; and being pressed for a response. 
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said that he did not think the answer to this ques- 
tion necessary to his defence. He was assured that 
it was of the highest importance for his own sake ; 
and he still declined to answer. 

He, however, requested that the proceedings might 
be delayed until he had time to consult President 
Forbes, who had gone to the north, in order to secure 
the allegiance of those chiefs who were supposed to 
be wavering between the Government and the Pre- 
tender. The request was denied. 

He requested time to communicate with Colonel 
Gardiner, who was then at Stirling. 

A consultation ensued between the members of 
the Court, and Colonel Strang privately conveyed 
this note to the president : — 

" If you are satisfied that the evidence is complete, 
why delay? Delay on any pretext means hesita- 
tion ; and hesitation in the discharge of our duty is 
the very best service we can render the rebels." 

The Court repelled the second appeal of the 
prisoner, and the verdict was pronounced. At such 
a crisis, prompt measures were imperatively de- 
manded of those who had any responsibility in 
maintaining the safety and peace of the country. 
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The General hoped and beUeved that they were 
acting justly at the same time. The offence of the 
prisoner was one of the most heinous : notwithstand- 
ing his known relationship to one of the most active 
of the leaders of the rebellion, he had received the 
highest marks of confidence that could be given to 
any man; and his neglect, or his treachery — in 
either case he was equally culpable — threatened to 
frustrate the success of the plans of General Cope's 
campaign, and seriously endangered the security of 
the nation. 

The prisoner affirmed his innocence respectfully, 
and protested against the haste with which he had 
been tried and condemned. 

The exigencies of the hour not only permitted, 
but in some measure sanctioned, many informalities 
in the administration of justice. The alarm in the 
city was maintained at the highest pitch by the 
rumours and reports which constantly circulated 
anent the rapid descent upon the Lowlands of the 
Chevalier and the Highlanders. The douce burghers 
had only one distorted idea of the Celt : that he 
was a species of wild animal which, once let loose 
upon them, would devour them piecemeal. 
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At first they had been confident that Cope would 
soon " cock up the Pretender's beaver," as they 
phrased it, and make short work of the Highland 
host. This confidence had been secretly fostered 
by the Jacobites in order to lull the Whigs into 
carelessness of their safety. Prince Charles des- 
patched from the camp in Lochaber an emissary 
in the person of James Drummond, or Macgregor, 
a son of Eob Eoy, with secret tidings for his 
partisans in the city, and public tidings for the 
magistrates that the Highlanders did not number 
more than fifteen hundred. Macgregor discharged 
his task faithfully and well, and as his false message 
was reported in the newspapers the citizens felt 
more reassured than ever of the petty nature of 
the rising. 

But next day came a Highland street porter, who 
had been visiting his friends in the north. He 
reported that he had seen the Lochaber camp, and 
that it was as long as the space between Leith and 
Calton HilL The consequence was terror and dismay 
throughout the city. Several incidents corroborated 
this report ; and then hasty preparations were made 
for defence against the worst extremities. The 
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Jacobite party secretly chuckled, and now used their 
utmost endeavours to increase the alarm and respect 
for their cause by exaggerated reports of the fierce 
nature of the enemy and of repeated victories over 
the King's troops. 

That was the state of affairs when Oliphant was 
brought before the court-martial ; and hence the arbi- 
trary character of the proceedings. 

Colonel Strang informed General Hamilton that 
there was every probability of the Elvanlee tenantry 
making an attempt to rescue the laird, and it was 
deemed advisable, in the prevailing state of excite- 
ment, to avoid everything that could possibly add 
to it. A suggestion of the Colonel was adopted, and 
it was decided that Sir Malcolm Oliphant should be 
executed on board his Majesty's sloop of war, the 
Tiger, then stationed in Leith Eoads. 

On the afternoon of the day on which he had been 
condemned, the prisoner, under a file of soldiers, was 
conveyed on board the Tiger. 

He protested loudly against this proceeding 
to the officer in charge; but his indignation was 
received as another proof of the discretion of the 
measure. 
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The execution was appointed to take place the 
following morning at eight o'clock. 

The unseemly haste with which the whole busi- 
ness had been transacted, and the irregularities with 
which the haste was accompanied, drove the prisoner 
to a state of despair. His conviction — great as his 
offence might have been — appeared to be the result 
of the influence of a powerful enemy rather than of 
the impartial course of justice. 

But he could not think of any one who had motive 
to seek his life with such subtle malice. Colonel 
Strang had acted with cruel ofl&ciousness, as if to 
secure credit for his promptitude and loyalty; but, 
the circumstances /considered, Oliphant admitted 
with a sigh that he might have acted similarly him- 
self. 

He was, however, most confused and most pained 
by the inexplicable silence of his wife and Dr. Fairlie. 
They had not come to him or sent any message dur- 
ing the two days of torture which had elapsed since 
his removal from Elvanlee. He could only conclude 
that they were exerting themselves in his behalf, 
and regret that their exertions would be of no avail 
in consequence of the brief space allowed them. 
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He still hoped that he would see Margaret before 
the fatal hour arrived. 

Meanwhile he determined to write a statement of 
the affair to Forbes, so that, although he might 
perish, the stigma of traitor would be removed from 
his name as soon as the President had time to inquire 
into the details of his case. He did not doubt that 
the inquiry would be made, for he knew Forbes to be 
an honourable and humane man, as well as a high 
legal authority. 

The officers of the Tiger treated their prisoner 
with kindness and respect. They accommodated 
him with a state cabin, and although placing him 
under strict guard, they did not subject him to the 
indignity of putting him in irons. 

He requested to see the captain, and to him ex- 
* plained what he desired to write. The captain in- 
stantly provided him with pen, ink, and paper, and 
promised to deliver with his own hand the letter to 
President Forbes. 

Elvanlee thanked him earnestly ; and then sitting 
down at a little table, fixed beneath the port-hole 
which lighted the cabin, he wrote a simple statement 
of all that had occurred. 
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He had just completed this letter, and was about 
to begin one to his wife, when the door opened, and 
Dr. Fairlie, flushed with anger, his clothes ruffled and 
soiled, as if he had been travelling far and hard, was 
ushered into the cabin. He was accompanied by a 
sergeant of Marines, who halted at the door as if 
that were his post. 

Elvanlee regarded his friend with joyful surprise 
and a momentary hope that he brought him news of a 
respite. But the doctor's air of vexation and the pre- 
sence of the sergeant immediately dispelled the hope. 

Before speaking Fairlie took snuff, and surveyed 
the place. Then he looked hard at the prisoner. 

"I am glad to see you, Elvanlee — I mean, I'm 
sorry to see you here. But it would appear you are 
counted such a monstrous villain that they won't 
allow me to see you privately, although this Ls your 
last night in this world." 

" I am glad to see you, doctor, on any conditions," 
said Oliphant, grasping his friend's hand ; " and I am 
not surprised by the restraint placed upon our meet- 
ing. It is part of the unaccountably rigorous system 
with which I have been treated from the beginning. 
I cannot guess the reason.'' 
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" I can — Colonel Strang is the reason." 

"Is lie here?" 

"Yes, he is here to see the sentence of the court- 
martial carried out," proceeded the doctor irritably. 

" But why should he wish me harm ?" 

" Don't know, but I suppose that as he wanted to 
marry Lady Oliphant before she became your wife, 
he has a fancy now to marry your widow." 

Elvanlee started and changed colour. 

"She never told me of that — but, tush, doctor, 
you are vexed on my account, and angry with him. 
Forget him, and give me your news. Where is 
Margaret ?" 

The doctor took snuff violently, trying to calm 
himself. One of his weaknesses was to pretend that 
he never became excited about anything, and yet 
wherever his kindly heart was affected, he was one 
of the most excitable of men. 

" Yes, I was wrong to blame him," he said more 
composedly, and glancing at the sergeant, "but he 
interfered with me as I came on board and that put 
me out." 

" Never mind him — tell me of my wife." 

" She has gone to London — started two hours after 
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your arrest in the hope that an appeal to the Lords 
Regent would help you. I set out in chase of 
Forbes ; but finding that I could not make certain of 
reaching his Lordship in time, I left Johnstone to 
coDtinue the chase, and returned to Edinburgh." 

" My poor wife," muttered the laird, abstractedly, 
** she was eager to save me, and she has deprived me 
of the one solace that I thought was left to me 
— a last touch of her hand, a last look into her 
eyes. That would have given me strength, doctor, 
to endure this cruel sentence, and it is lost. . . . 
Well, it's better so, for her sake, — poor lass, poor 
lass." 

He shaded his eyes with his hand — his voice had 
become husky and unsteady. 

The doctor cleared his throat with a loud noise 
and took another pinch. 

" Confound it, sir, how could we know or imagine 
that your trial was to be pushed forward with such 

da I mean, disgraceful haste ? It is altogether 

without precedent, and I*U undertake that, if order is 
ever restored in this unlucky country, those con- 
cerned in this business shall be called on for a strict 
reckoning." 
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" That will not help me much," said Oliphant, with 
a painful smile. 

" Perhaps not, but it will be a satisfaction to your 
friends. Now, tell me, how do you feel — are you 
prepared to be made a target of to-morrow ?" 

There was a curious tone of vicious flippancy in 
the doctor's manner, which surprised and vexed his 
friend. 

" No, I am not prepared," he answered ; " the posi- 
tion and surroundings seem like those of a dream in 
which I am conscious of dreaming. I cannot yet 
realise that this is to be my last night here, and that 
to-morrow I am to die." 

"Well, the sooner you realise it the better, for 
there is no hope." 

" No hope," echoed the condemned dreamily. 

" None. On my arrival in Edinburgh, I hastened 
to General Hamilton. I complained, I protested, I 
am afraid I swore. But he answered that he could 
not delay the execution even for a day. He re- 
minded me that your case was that of a spy " 

"A spy!" 

"Ay, but be quiet. He reminded me that spies 
are hung on the spot, and that unusual favour had 
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been shown to you, for three or four days had been 
devoted to your afiFair, and you were to be shot, 
instead of being hung like a common rogue. The 
utmost he would grant was permission for me to 
spend two hours with you here." 

The doctor pulled up from the depths of his fob a 
big silver watch. 

" Forty-five minutes have already elapsed," he 
went on deliberately, " that leaves us one hour and 
fifteen minutes. Sergeant, here is a gold piece : can 
you find a bottle of wine for us ?" 

The Sergeant did not ofier to touch the money. 
He opened the door and passed the word to the 
sentinel outside. 

The doctor frowned, took snuff, and blew his nose. 
Evidently the man had received instructions not to 
leave the prisoner and his friend any opportunity of 
private communication. 

" It is better to be merry than miserable," Fairlie 
said, with a species of snort. " We will be merry for 
one hour, and serious for fifteen minutes. I am 
going to tell you a story to beguile the time." 

"A story !" said Elvanlee, more and more puzzled. 
" I would rather you allowed me the time to explain 
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my last wishes to you for the arrangement of my 
affairs." 

" I have left quarter of an hour for that," rejoined 
the doctor, looking hard at him, and placing his 
watch on the table between them, " I am going to 
tell you a story; it will interest you, and will be 
much more entertaining to our friend the sergeant 
than your testament. It is better to be merry than 
miserable, I say, and here is something to help us." 

The courtesy of the captain supplied them with 
a bottle of Burgundy ; and as soon as the youth who 
brought it had withdrawn, the doctor made Elvanlee 
drink, and then offered a glassful to the sergeant. 

The man hesitated, but accepted the favour before 
the extended arm of the doctor could be drawn back. 

" That's right," said Fairlie laughing, " never shun 
any of the mercies of this world. Take all and be 
thankfuL Your health, sir, and yours, Elvanlee. 
Now, we are comfortable, and for the next fifty 
minutes I am going to try to make you forget to- 
morrow." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



ONLY A STORY. 



rpHE doctor's hand rested on the table, and by 
accident, as it seemed, his forefinger touched 
his watch just in front of the figures XIL 

" What was it I was going to teU you ? *' he began, 
with the self-satisfied air of one who has carried a 
point and who feels capable of maintaining it. " Ah, 
I remember — it was about a cousin of mine by name 
John Crawford. He married young and without a 
penny, poor devil, and he suffered for it; and the 
wife suffered too. They were desperately fond of 
each other though, and that made amends for much 
of the trouble they had to endure. I believe they 
would have repeated the blunder if they had had the 
chance, in spite of the vexatious experience the first 
two years of their married life afforded." 

The doctor took a sympathetic pinch; his hand 
returned to the table, and again his forefinger pointed 
to the figure XII. 
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Elvanlee was aware that his fnend was eccentric 
to a degree on occasions ; but the present whim was 
the most curious he had ever known him to be seized 
with. Was there any particular meaning in it ? 

The doctor glanced over his shoulder at the marine 
who was on guard, and resumed. 

" I don't know how you came to enter his Majesty's 
service — and here's his health in the captain's Bur- 
gundy — ^but my cousin was pressed into it. What 
made the circumstances most painful was that at 
the time his wife lay dying, as he thought, amongst 
strangers, and without a penny to procure help or 
even to buy food. That made a bad sailor of him, 
as you can understand, and within a week after he 
had been drafted on board his Majesty's ship Her- 
cules he had made two attempts to desert, and he 
had stirred up half a dozen fools like himself to 
mutiny." 

"That's always a bad game," muttered the ser- 
geant, shaking his head moodily. 

Elvanlee sat staring at Fairlie, and trying to 
answer the conundrum — what was the meaning of 
this? 

" Always a bad game," the doctor continued, and 
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in parenthesis — " would you open that half-port, ser- 
geant. This place is stifling, and I believe in plenty 
of fresh air, — that's my chief objection to hanging; it 
interferes with respiration." 

The sergeant laughed and threw open the port. 

"Thank you," said the doctor, and proceeded — 
" Well, for the first offence he was pardoned, for the 
second he received four dozen with the cat, and for 
the third offence he was condemned to be strung up 
at the yardarm. Then he became sensible that it 
was no use fighting single-handed against his 
Majest/s forces, and so he resigned himself to his fate. 
He became quite calm and indifferent to life; he 
gave no trouble to anybody, but whenever he thought 
of his poor wife, he writhed with fury and regret. 

" But quiet as he appeared, he was not tamed yet. 
The thought of the young creature lying helpless and 
friendless made him desperate. He knew that on 
the next day he would be made a scarecrow for all 
the dissatisfied spirits on board. There was no 
chance of mercy being shown to him ; and what do 
yojft t hink waa the wild notion that got into his head 
in darkness under decks, heavily ironed ? 
itermined to escape." 
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" Escape ? " echoed Oliphant, his eyes brightening. 

" I've seen some of them try that," said the ser- 
geant, who, having been addressed by Fairlie several 
times, thought himself privileged to take his share in 
the conversation ; " but they always got the worst of 
it. What can one poor devil do aboard-ship against 
80 many ? " 

" Just that, sergeant, what could he do ? " said the 
doctor briskly. " He could attempt what none but 
desperate men will attempt : that is to overcome the 
impossible." 

" Ay, sir, and how did he set about it ? " 

" I am going to tell you. He had no friend aboard 
with whom he could arrange a plan of escape, and 
even if a friend had come aboard, the prisoner would 
not have been allowed to hold five minutes' private 
conversation with him" (the doctor looked steadily 
at Elvanlee whilst apparently speaking to the ser- 
geant). " And, to make matters worse, the Hercules 
was at sea, out of sight of land, so that there was no 
chance of a friend reaching him." 

" And did he try in spite of that ? " queried the 
Marine, now thoroughly interested. 

*' He did so, and carried the attempt farther than 
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you would think possible. His first object was to 
gain the deck, for the crib he was confined in had no 
outlet big enough for a cat to pass through, except 
the door." 

The doctor's eyes at this juncture became fixed on 
the open porthole of the cabin, and his forefinger 
mechanically tapped the watch just above the figures 
XII. 

" His appearance of resignation was of service to 
him now. He begged of the commander as a last 
favour to be allowed to walk on deck for half-an-hour 
on the night before the morning of his execution. 
The commander was not a bad-hearted man, and 
when the request was carried to him he granted it, 
for he pitied the prisoner ; and, if the duties of his 
position had permitted him, he would have over- 
looked the poor wretch's offence altogether, knowing 
how he had been driven to it. However, he gave 
Crawford leave to walk the deck for half-an-hour. 

"The next difficulty Crawford had to overcome 
was that of removing his irons. If his limbs had 
been only free!" (the doctor looked at Elvaulee 
significantly, and the latter listened breathlessly). 
" He felt that he could have done anything for his 
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poor wife's sake if even his hands had been free. 
But they were not, and the question was how to get 
them free. He bargained that when taken on deck 
his ankles would be relieved, and then he would only 
have to deal with his wristbands. There was one 
way to manage with them — to drag his hands 
through in spite of bones and flesh when the proper 
time came. 

" He was taken on deck, and, as he had calculated, 
his legs were set free. But when he looked round on 
the great field of sea and sky, his heart failed him 
a bit, for the likelihood of getting out of the water 
after he had got into it was very small indeed. But 
drowning was better than hanging any day, and so 
he determined to carry out his plan. The plan was 
to leap overboard at the first opportunity his guard 
gave him; then to relieve his hands as he had 
arranged, and to float about until some vessel picked 
him up, or until he sank exhausted. If picked up, 
he could report himself as a wrecked seaman, and 
that would suffice to explain his position ; and if he 
sank — then that would end all his troubles. 

" It was a wild venture he was bent on making, 
but it was better than no chance at alL There was 
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one thing against him — the moon. She was shining 
as clear as daylight ; but if he had had such a night 
as this, his chance of getting away from the Hercules 
would have been strengthened greatly. He was 
obliged to take things just as they were, and the first 
minute the Marines who had him in charge turned 
their heads, he sprung clear over the bulwark, and 
fell with a splash into the water. 

" The alarm was raised instantly, and a boat was 
lowered. Everybody was on the look-out; but 
Crawford was a good swimmer, and he managed to 
keep under water until he had drifted a good bit 
away from the vesseL You see,. he went with the 
tide, which was a capital thing to do, as it saved him 
labour, and carried him away from the vessel at 
much greater speed than he could have attained by 
any effort of his own strength, especially as his arms 
were still fast bound. He allowed himself to go with 
the tide, and that would have saved him, but the 
moon was treacherous. 

"He lifted his head above water to obtain breath — 
he was seen and fired upon. Two bullets struck him 
— one broke his arm and the other pierced his body. 
The struggle was over for him ; but he was stupefied 
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by pain, and instead of allowing himself to sink, 
he continued to float until the boat reached him and 
canled him back to the Hercules. He lived long 
enough to tell the chaplain all he had thought 
of and intended doing; and he died declaring 
that he would have done the same again if placed 
under the same circumstances. He was a brave 
feUow." 

The doctor took a snuff and looked at Elvanlee. 

The latter had found the answ^er to the question 
which had at first perplexed him, and his eyes were 
bright with intelligence. 

Observing that he was understood, the doctor took 
an extra pinch to manifest his intense gratification. 

"What became of the widow?" demanded the 
sergeant abruptly. 

" Eh ? " ejaculated Fairlie, taken somewhat off his 
guard; but recovering immediately, "Oh, she 
lamented and got married again." 

" That's the way they all do," growled the sergeant, 
misanthropically. 

" They can't help it, poor things. Don't blame 
them," said the doctor magnanimously. " Fate was 
against Crawford, and he was obliged to succumb; 
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but he died like a sturdy man and not like a 
knave/* 

Elvanlee's head suddenly bowed — ^it might have 
been simply on account of the unpleasant prospect 
which was presented to him of his own fate — ^but to 
the doctor it meant an acknowledgment of the im- 
portance of his words. 

"I daresay it was better than the yardarm" re- 
plied the Marine doubtfully. 

"Would not you have done the same ?" 

" Tm not so sure of that." 

"Because you have seen the result of his en- 
deavour. But if Crawford had only had a friend 
to tell him that at a certain hour" (the doctors fore- 
finger carelessly tapped his watch at the figures XII.) 
" there would be a boat waiting for him a mile to the 
leeward of the Hercules — a boat which he would dis- 
cover by the light at the prow, which should appear 
and disappear every two minutes — and if there had 
been no moon that night, don't you think he would 
have had a fair chance ?" 

" We say in our part of the country that when if s 
and an's become pots and pans, there will be no use 
for tinklers," answered the sergeant, who was deter- 
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mined to be moody from the moment that the doctor 
announced the commonplace termination of the wife's 
sorrow. 

" What do you say, Elvanlee ?" queried the doctor, 
turning to him. 

" He would have had a good chance for life under 
such circumstances, and he would have been a fool 
not to have taken it, seeing that there was no other 
hope for him," rejoined the prisoner in a low voice. 

"That's my opinion exactly," cried the doctor, 
briskly ; " but let me see — we have used five minutes 
of the time we left for your testament. What is the 
hour by your timepiece ? " 

" Five minutes to nine." 

" You are five minutes fast according to my watch, 
so that you have five minutes more of this life than 
you expected. You have ten minutes in which to 
tell me all that you wish to have done. Proceed; 
I listen." 

The doctor complacently replaced his watch in his 
pocket, and took another pinch of gratification. 

" All that I possess is to go to my wife, as you will 
find stated in this letter," Elvanlee said deliberately. 
" I suppose, however, that the Government will seize 
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Elvanlee and its belongings ; but you may be able to 
recover something for Margaret by and by/' 

" I have no doubt of being able to recover every- 
thing as soon as the fever of this riot gives people 
time to think. I will answer for it, Forbes will do 
your memory justice, although he is unluckily too far 
away to save your life/' 

" That thought will comfort me. In the mean- 
while, my poor wife is fortunately provided for by 
our marriage settlement. She possesses ten thousand 
pounds in her own right, and that wHl suffice for her 
immediate necessities — it will keep her always above 
want/' 

"It will produce a very nice income, properly 
invested," commented the doctor. 

"Tell her that I regret nothing of what has passed; 
tell her that I am glad to prove, even with my life, 
how much I love her." 

The door opened, and a Marine appeared with the 
intimation that the two hours had expired, and that 
Dr. Fairlie's boat was waiting for him. 

The two friends said farewell; but there was a 
curious twinkle in the doctor's eyes as he clasped 
Elvanlee's hand, and glanced toward the port-hole. 
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whicli indicated that he did not expect the parting to 
be final 

He quitted the cabin with the sergeant and the 
messenger. On reaching the deck, he found the 
captain of the Tiger and Colonel Strang together. 

" I thank you, sir, for your courtesy to my unfor- 
tunate friend and to myself," he said to the Captain ; 
and then to Strang — " You, sir, have done your duty, 
and I respect you for it. But the best wish I can 
offer you is that should misfortune ever fall upon 
you, may those who have power over you know how 
to temper duty with mercy." 

The Colonel bowed coldly. The Captain expressed 
his sincere regret for the unhappy position of his 
prisoner, and accompanied Fairlie to the ladder by 
which ue had to descend to his boat. The doctor, 
after shaking the Captain's hand cordially, dropped 
into his boat, which was a common fishing-smack, 
manned by three hands, Th^ sail was set, and the 
little craft, which looked like a cockle-shell beside 
the towering man-of-war, scudded away before the 
wind. 

The night was not dark, although there was no 
moon. The stars were glimmering with a soft light 
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upon the water, and objects were visible for some 
distance. But soon the Tiger showed only like a 
black spot between sky and water, and then the sail 
of the smack was suddenly furled, and the anchor 
was dropped overboard. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



THE VENTURE. 



TTILVANLEE sat with his elbows resting on the 
table, and his head compressed by two feverish 
hands. Everything was so like a dream. He could 
not even now feel the dread issue which depended on 
this night. He could not yet realise the full pain of 
his position, and understand that a few hours would 
decide his life or death. 

He had made all arrangements demanded of one 
who knows that his hours are numbered ; but he had 
done it all with a vague sense that he was acting for 
another person, or that he himself possessed two 
individualities — ^the one dreamily conforming to cer- 
tain grim laws, the other standing by and wondering. 

He was not quite sure that he had understood the 
doctor correctly; but there was the port-hole open. 
The hour appointed was twelve o'clock, and a mile 
to leeward a boat would be in waiting, to be distin- 
guished by a light appearing and disappearing. 
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He got up, determined to shake ofif this lethargy, 
which threatened to frustrate the plans the good 
doctor had, in spite of every difficulty, contrived to 
communicate to him. It was better and nobler, at all 
events, to die in attempting to escape from an ud- 
just sentence than to perish like a felon who had 
neither courage nor wit enough to strike one blow 
for liberty. 

That quickened him, and he became anxious for 
the arrival of the moment at which the struggle was 
to begin. The only doubt now was whether or not 
the sergeant had guessed the meaning of the story 
by which the scheme of escape had been detailed in 
his presence, and, in a measure, with his assistance. 

He thrust his head out at the port -hole. There 
would be some difficulty in squeezing his body 
through, — but that must be overcome ; and then 
there was a tumble of about fifteen feet into the water. 
There would be a splash, and perhaps an alarm, at 
which he must dive and make the best of it. 

The wind was blowing fresh seaward, and the 
water was rolling in gentle waves that would present 
no obstacle to an expert swimmer. In two hours 
Lt would be darker than at present, and, if 
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it did not change, the wind as well as the tide would 
be in his favour. 

The waves plashed against the vessel's side with a 
subdued murmur as the great hulk swung drowsily 
on the bosom of the water. Elvanlee looked down- 
ward into its dark depth, and felt that if the worst 
were to happen he had a friend there to save him 
from a death of shame. 

Some one spoke behind him, and he drew his head 
in with a quick jerk. A man stood on the threshold 
of the cabin staring at him. 

Without showing any confusion, Elvanlee asked 
him what he wanted. 

" The captain's compliments, sir ; and if there is 
anything you wish to have, he hopes you will name 
it." 

" There is nothing, thank you, except that I would 
like the captain to spare me a few minutes of his 
time." 

" All right, sir." 

The man saluted and retired, his suspicions partly 
aUayed by the nature of the prisoner's request. 

Elvanlee hastily wrote a few lines to Colonel 

Gardiner, begging him to use his influence to obtain, 

H 
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for Lady Oliphant's sake, a thorougli investigation in- 
to the circumstances under which her husband had 
been condemned He was writing the superscription 
when the captain entered. 

Elvanlee asked him to read the letter. 

" I have thought* of this since Doctor Fairlie left 
ma The Colonel's influence will greatly serve my 
causa Will you, sir, see that this is given to a trusty 
messenger ?" 

"I will be the messenger myself, sir," said the 
captain, " and you may be satisfied that within ten 
days your letter shall be in Colonel Gardiner's hands, 
if he is alive." 

This generous assurance was acknowledged with 
earnest thanks. Oliphant winced a little at the 
thought that this proof of good nature had been eli- 
cited by a species of trick ; for he had desired to see 
the captain merely to blind the man who had dis- 
covered him at the port-hole; and he had only 
thought of addressing Gardiner, because it afforded a 
reason for his request. 

When the captain left him it was half-past ten. 
There was a whole hour and a half to elapse yet be- 
fore the moment of the crisis. Suspense lengthened 
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the prospect of that brief space into an age of tor- 
ture. 

Hope and doubt were alternately uppermost in- his 
mind:' now he was buoyant and confident of isuccess, 
again he was despondent, and regarded the venture 
as only a desperate means of protesting against the 
sentence which had been pronounced upon him. 

He kept his watch constantly before him. How 
horribly slow the hands moved; and they were five 
minutes fast too! He had never understood what 
a period five minutes could make in a life until now. 

Eleven o'clock. 

He advanced to the door and listened. He heard 
the. man on guard humming an air to himself, and 
occasionally pausing to yawn: he had no heed 
for the fate which awaited the prisoner in the 
morning. 

Elvanlee turned away, and again looked out at the 
porthole. Dark clouds were rapidly drifting over 
head, presaging a storm. At intervals the water lay 
in deep shadow, through which it would be im- 
possible to discern amy object at a distance of four 
oars* length ; but again the shadow was lifted as the 
clouds left a clear spac#in the sky, and at such a 
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moment those on deck would have little difficulty in 
descrying a man afloat. 

He watched the clouds with painful eagerness; 
hope failing when they brightened, and hope return- 
ing when they darkened. 

Half-past eleven. 

Some one at the door. He hastily dropped on 
a stool, and pretended to be deeply engaged in the 
study of the Bible which had been left on the table 
for his instruction. But he was not disturbed ; it 
was only somebody speaking to the sentinel The 
voice sounded like that of Colonel Strang. The 
listener was not sufficiently familiar with it, however, 
to be certain. 

The conversation was brief, whatever might have 
been its purport ; then, save the low plashing of the 
waves, the soft creaking of the timbers, and an 
occasional footstep overhead, there were no sounds to 
interrupt the repose of the prisoner. 

A quarter to twelve. He looked anxiously at the 
door, and vainly sought for some means of securing it 
on the inside. Not discovering anything, he pro- 
ceeded to prepare for the venture. 

He removed his neckerchief and his boots, and un- 
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buttoned his coat, making ready to throw it off when 
the time came. He removed everything that was 
likely to encumber him in the water, and looked 
at his watch again. It was five minutes to twelve ; 
but he could wait no longer. 

He listened at the door, and heard nothing. He 
sprung to the port-hole, threw off his coat, and looked 
out. The water was perfectly clear, and he drew 
back with a gasp of dismay. 

The shadows began to gather again, and he 
watched them, counting the loud throbs of his pulse 
as the dark line slowly advanced, blackening the 
glistening crests of the waves. Nearer came the 
shadows, until they closed in one black mass, 
measuring the length of the vessel 

He thrust his head and his shoulders out, and slid 
downward till he hung by the knees. Then, with a 
jerk to clear the vessel's side, he threw himself 
out, falling head first into the water with a loud 
splash. 

There was an immediate rush on deck to the gim- 
wale, and a seaman passed the word — " A man over- 
board !" 

Oliphant had risen for an instant to obtain breath 
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after his fall/ and had been seen before he dived 
again. 

Colonel Strang was near, and he at once suggested 
that the prisoner had attempted to escape. The 
cabin was examined and his suspicion confirmed 

Meanwhile the long-boat had been lowered by 
order of the second lieutenant, who entered it with 
four marines and as many sailors. Colonel Strang 
accompanied them. 

They pushed oflT, all keeping a sharp look-out. 
After a few strokes of the oars the rowing ceased,' and 
the boat was allowed to drift until something should 
indicate the direction the fugitive had taken. At 
present the water was too dark to permit them to 
see anything at the distance of more than an oar's 
length. Far to the leeward, however, they could 
make out a light which appeared and disappeared 
with curious regularity. 

The clouds broke, the waters cleared, and the man 
at the helm sang out — 

" There he is — right ahead." 

Half a dozen strokes brought the boat to the 
place where he had been seen; but he had dived 
again. 
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" Hold yourselves in readiness," said Strang coolly, 
" and when he rises next— fire on him." 

As he spoke the fugitive appeared. All saw him 
— ^the word was given and the marines fired. 

Oliphant seemed to rise in the water, uttering a 
sharp cry of pain ; his arms were uplifted, and then 
he sank like a stone. 

At the same time the clouds mingled in one black 
mass as if to shadow the cruel work which had been 
accomplished. 

"That's the last of him," said the second lieutenant; 
" poor devil, he won't trouble any of us to-morrow." 

" Yes, he has contrived to advance the hour of his 
execution," repUed Strang, peering into the darkness, 
as if determined to give the victim no chance of 
escape. 

They cruised about for half-an-hour without find- 
ing any trace of Sir Malcolm Oliphant; and they 
returned to the Tiger to report his death, and to 
detaU the circumstances under which he had 
perished. 

There was one circumstance, however, which 
escaped their observation, namely, that immediately 
after the marines had fired, the moving light dis- 
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appeared When the long boat had given up the 
chase and was heading for the Tiger, the light re- 
appeared — this time it had a hazy look as if' shining 
through a mist. The effect was produced by draw- 
ing a white handkerchief over the lantern. 

At regular intervals it became invisible, as at first; 
and then suddenly seemed to drop down and float 
upon the water. 

Dr. Fairlie managed the lantern, and, lest its 
motions should attract the attention of the pursuers, 
he had lowered it into the little forecastle or cup- 
board of the smack, when the discharge of guns 
acquainted him that Elvanlee's attempted escape had 
been detected. 

He waited, breathless and almost despairing, for 
ten minutes. Then, determined to risk everything in 
order to ascertain his friend's fate, he bade his men 
row straight towards the lights of the man-of-war. 

The smack moved slowly. The doctor drew up 
the lantern, covered it as described in order to 
produce as far as possible the effect of distance, and 
continued to make the signal. 

A faint cry reached him from the water, and he 
lowered the lantern by a cord. A few seconds of 
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waiting and watching, and Oliphant was dragged on 
board the smack. 

He was wounded, but not dangerously; he was 
alive, and yet dead to the world — dead to fame, and 
to his own name. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE SECRET. 



T ADT OLIPHANT travelled to London as fast as 
horses could convey her. 

But the friends to whom she applied for assistance 
belonged to the Jacobite party, or were suspected of 
belonging to it, and that was quite as bad in the 
present crisis. They were powerless. To have 
asked mercy for one who was accused of betraying 
the Government would have been to afford confirma- 
tion of the suspicion with which they were regarded, 
and to subject themselves probably to active measures 
of restraint. 

The Chevalier was now reported to be marching 
rapidly upon the Lowlands, the numbers of his forces 
•were greatly exa^erated by the policy of friends and 
the alarm of enemies, and the Lords Eegent (King 
George was in Hanover at the time of the outbreak), 
who had been at first indifferent, were startled into 
the utmost activity. London was the declared desti- 
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Dation of the Prince, and the metropolis was in a 
panic. The Government did not know how many 
secret adherents of the exiled house might be only 
waiting the proper moment to rise in a body with 
the shout, " Long live King James, and down with 
the usurper of Hanover." There was no time to give 
attention to a Scottish gentlewoman's appeal for the 
life of her husband. 

At the end of a week she was informed by the 
Secretary of State for Scotland (the Marquis of 
Tweeddale) that her petition had been forwarded to 
the Lord President Forbes, who would deal with it 
as the circumstances might warrant. On the same 
day a letter from her sister Agnes intimated that 
Elvanlee had been condemned to death. 

Again Lady Oliphant travelled night and day, 
dreading now that she might be too late even to 
receive his last commands. It was a dismal journey; 
the highest speed of the horses seemed little better 
than a snairs space. 

Within an hour after the arrival in Edinburgh she 
knew the worst. The whole story was repeated to 
her of the attempted escape, the pursuit, and the 
death of Oliphant. 
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At that she succumbed. As long as there had 
been hope, she had found strength to strive ; but the 
hope dispelled, she sank under the blow. There was 
nothing more to stmggle for now she thought in tlie 
first moments of her affliction. 

She was conveyed to Elvanlee, where Agnes 
awaited her. The place which had been lately so 
full of life and bustle was now silent and desolate. 
The village was deserted; for the men who had 
volunteered to serve under their laird had been 
drafted into the company raised, by a neighbouring 
proprietor. There were few left behind, save the 
aged and the women and the bairns. Dr. Fairlie had 
advised the tenantry to go, as their readiness to serve 
King George would be accepted, he thought, as one 
proof of the intentions of their master. 

Margaret shuddered at the gloom which surrounded 
her, and would have fled from the tower at once ; but 
she was too weak to move yet. 

At noon on the following day, Dr. Fairlie arrived. 
He was complacent as ever outwardly, but there 
was an undercurrent of anxiety in his manner which 
Lady Oliphant detected at once. 

" Do you bring us news of a royal command to quit 
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Elvanlee," she said, with bitter emphasis ; " I presume 
the Elector attends to such matters carefully enough, 
although he cannot even find a servant to see that 
justice is administered to his subjects." 

"No order of forfeiture has been made yet," he 
answered ; " but by my certes, madam, it would be 
made and executed promptly if you had been over- 
heard by imkindly ears just now/' 

" I am indifferent." 

" To your own safety you may be, but not to your 
husband's credit. You are reckless because you are 
without hope rather than because you have much 
wrong to complain of in the treatment Oliphant 
received. But you must calm yourself and try to get 
well, for it is still worth while proving to the country 
that he was an honest man, and you must do that" 

" Oh, if there were any means of showing how 
generous and how blameless he was," she cried, her 
eyes kindling at the suggestion. 

" We will find the means, madam. Some discretion 
and a good deal of patience are requisite for the task, 
but I trust you to find both." 

He turned quietly to Agnes, and desired her to 
fetch him some wine. He was thirsty, and would 
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who had previously made arrangements for relays of 
horses. They travelled by the least-frequented 
routes available, and without interruption reached 
Kirkcaldy, where lodgings had been taken for 
them. 

On the way Agnes had been informed that for the 
better security of her plans it would be necessary 
in the meanwhile to address her sister as plain Mrs. 
Malcolm, and to conceal from every one their real 
position. 

They had not been in the town more than half-an- 
hour when Mrs. Malcolm went out, accompanied, by 
Fairlie. She did not return until late, and then she 
seemed fatigued and excited. She was sad and yet 
full of joy. 

She went out again on the following day, and 
Agnes observed the same peculiarities of manner on 
her return. These secret excursions were continued 
regularly for a week, and the doctor had called only 
twice during that period. 

Mrs. Malcolm was preparing to go out as usual on 
the morning of the ninth day, when a mounted 
soldier drew rein before the door. She became pale 
at sight of him, and she trembled when a letter was 
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handed in, addressed to her in the name she had 
assumed. 

It was from Colonel Strang ; but it was only to 
inform her, with professions of sincerest respect, that 
accident had favoured him with the knowledge of 
her whereabouts and disguise. He was using his 
best endeavours to save the estates of Elvanlee for 
her. She might depend upon his faithful observance 
of the privacy she evidently desired to maintain; 
and she might count upon him as a friend ready to 
serve her to the utmost whenever and wherever she 
might need help. 

In the meanwhile the special purpose of this 
epistle was to inform her that the temporary success 
of the Chevalier was attributed to his knowledge 
of the instructions issued to General Cope, which 
he had obtained from the despatches entrusted to 
the late Sir Malcolm Oliphant. This circumstance 
embittered the minds of those in authority against 
the memory of her husband; and Colonel Strang 
therefore advised most earnestly that she should 
take every precaution to conceal her identity until he 
should have the happiness of telling her that there 
was no longer suspicion or opprobrium attached to the 
name she bore. 
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Nothing could be more disinterested than this — 
but she was not deceived by it. However, the courier 
was waiting for a reply; she sat down and wrote 
with a firm hand an acknowledgment of the Coloners 
courtesy, and thanks for his proffered assistance. 

Except in its brevity, there was no shade in this 
note of the haughtiness with which she had received 
the man on his arrival at Elvanlee ; there was no 
hint even of the wrath with which she regarded him 
for his conduct towards her husband. 

Both letters were given to Agnes, who read them, 
and looked at her sister for an explanation. 

"We must leave this place," said Mrs Malcolm, 
composedly ; ** since Colonel Strang has discovered 
our retreat, I cannot feel contented here. I fear him, 
and do not well understand why." 

" I do," said Agnes promptly ; when you first re- 
fused him, you did not care about him ; now he 
wishes to renew his suit and you dislike him. Why 
should we not leave Scotland when we have the op- 
portunity ? You would be safe enough from him 
then." 

Margaret's head was bowed on her hands in silence 
for a little while. Then, quietly — 
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" I cannot leave Scotland yet." 

Agnes did not urge the suggestion further; but 
the course seemed so obvious and so simple that she 
concluded the secret which caused its rejection must 
be a very important one. Naturally, the more im- 
portant it appeared to be, the more eager she became 
to understand it ; and she was obliged to exert a con- 
stant self-control in order to restrain the inquiries 
which were perpetually rising to her lips. 

Her silence was the strongest proof of affection she 
could have given ; for hers was a nature of impulse 
and of little depth. She was not one who could walk 
confidently in the dark 

Mrs. Malcolm did not go out on this day as she 
had intended. She waited until night; and when 
she returned, her manner had settled into the calm- 
ness of one who had become resigned to an inevitable 
ordeaL 

"Dr. Fairlie is attached to the staff of General 
Kerr," she said to Agnes; "to-morrow we will re- 
move to Stirling." 

From that day they continued to flit from place to 
place: and curiously enough they were frequently 
within a short distance of the encampment of General 
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Kerr's troops. They speedily became acquainted 
with the General and with his nephew, Captain 
Laurence Spence. The latter took every opportunity 
of accompanying Dr. Fairlie to pay his respects to 
Mrs. Malcolm — and her sister. At these times 
Agnes forgot to be curious about Margaret's move- 
ments. 

But wherever they went, Colonel Strang, directly 
or indirectly, found means of intimating his know- 
ledge of their place of residence, and of his faithful 
watch over the interests of Lady Oliphant. 

Finally, when the Chevalier was retreating towards 
the scene of his disastrous defeat, Culloden, Mrs. 
Malcolm occupied a substantial old-fashioned cottage 
in Dunkeld within a short distance of the Cathedral 




CHAPTEE XI. 

AFTER CULLODEN. 

rpHE victory of the Duke of Cumberland was suc- 
ceeded by a series of unnecessary cruelties 
which would have disgraced a campaign of savages. 
The north country was placed at the mercy of the 
soldiers, who, drunk with success, and in many cases 
fired by the example of their officers, thought only 
of making a harvest of their conquest, giving little 
or no heed to the claims of justice or humanity. • 

Helpless fugitives were pursued and slaughtered 
with remorseless energy. There was not even a pre- 
tence of trial Houses were plundered and burnt to 
the ground. Cattle and horses were driven away to 
be sold to the first bidder for a few shillings. 
Eighteenpence was a common price for a horse, and 
half-a-crown was accounted dear. 

The homesteads of those who had taken no part in 
the rising were too frequently subjected to the same 
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treatment as those of the malcontents. Everything 
depended on the whim of the dragoons and Hessians, 
who were scouring the land in search of rebels and 
booty. Men were hunted like rats, and killed with 
as little ceremony. Women and children even suffered 
cruelly from the uncontrolled excesses of the soldiers. 

The penalty of death was declared against any 
who gave a bite of bread or shelter to the insurgents ; 
and the hint of a spiteful nature, or of one desirous 
of screening himself by casting suspicion upon others, 
sufficed to consign a household to destruction. 

There was no appeal against these outrages. The 
headquarters of Cumberland were fixed at Fort 
Augustus, and there riot and debauchery held high 
carnival imchecked. President Forbes, the most 
energetic and the most faithful servant of the house 
of Hanover, ventured to remind the Duke that his 
soldiers were breaking the law of the land. 

" The laws, my Lord ! " said his Excellency fiercely, 
" By G — , m make a brigade give laws." 

Afterwards he spoke of the president as " that old 
woman who talked to me about humanity." 

With such sentiments prevailing in the breast of 
the conqueror, those who fell under suspicion had 
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little mercy to expect from an appeal to him, even 
when appeal might have been permitted. 

Prince Charles was pursuing his perilous wander- 
ings westward. Thousands had proved in death 
their fidelity to his cause. His army scattered to 
the winds and himself a fugitive, the glory of his 
enterprise was sunk in a pitiful race for life. 

But all his followers had not accepted the defeat 
at Culloden as final. A considerable number of the 
men in the central Highlands were still inclined to 
maintain their position ; and about a month after the 
battle a meeting of chiefs was held at Muirlaggan, 
near the head of T^och Arkaig, in Lochaber. It was 
resolved, at the instigation of those whose enthusiasm 
blinded them to the hopelessness of the venture, to 
make one more desperate eflfort for King James, and 
to olitain vengeance if not victory. 

The meeting was held on the 8th May, and the 
rising was appointed to take place on the 15th of the 
same montL The place of rendezvous was Auchna- 
carry in the braes of Lochaber. 

To check this movement the Earl of Loudon and 
General Kerr were despatched to take possession of 
Lochaber. 
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The General encamped in Strathtay, near Dun- 
keld, guarding the pass into the Ix)wlands, and 
awaiting information as to the manoeuvres of the 
insurgents. 

Dr. Fairlie and Captain Laurence Spence rode to- 
gether to the residence of Mrs. Malcolm. 

The doctor's good nature had been put to the 
severest test he had yet experienced. On the way 
Spence had told him of his love for Agnes Murray, 
and he had besought the doctor to aid him in his 
suit. 

Fairlie had been unreasonably angry at this for a 
few seconds — ^he was not surprised, however, save at 
himself — and then he had given a species of grunt 
which concealed a very deep sigh, and remained 
silent. 

The Captain — a youth of light limbs, high spirits, 
and bold as a lion — waited respectfully for his friend's 
answer, in spite of the suspense which he endured. 
He watched him anxiouslv, and observed that when 
he was not taking snuff he was frowning as if the 
request had troubled him more ways than one. 

And so it had ; for, first, there was the question of 
Agnes's relationship, which could not be explained 
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without betraying her sister, and, next, there were 
the doctor's own feelings to be considered. As to the 
first he determined to be silent in the meanwhile; 
and as to the second he determined to throw the 
feelings overboard altogether — if he could. He owned 
to himself now that the girl had awakened the affec- 
tions which had so long lain dormant in him : he, Dr 
Fairlie, loved her ! 

" Old enough to be her father — it's clean ridiculous," 
he muttered to himself, striving to find consolation 
for his chagrin; "she would make me miserable 
every hour of my life, if she were fool enough to 
marry me. A coquette — ^what could she ever care 
about surgery ? But she's a kind-hearted creature, 
though a wee thing shallow, maybe. . . . I'm 
haverin' ; we maun e'en take a dose of castor oil, and 
let the bonnie lassie gang." 

"When they had dismounted at the inn and left 
their horses to the care of the ostler, the doctor 
linked his arm in that of Captain Spence, and led 
him down the road in the direction of the cathedral 

"It's a bargain, sir," he said presently; "I'll do 
what you want of me, although match-making is no 
just in the ordinary course of my practice." 
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" I shall be your debtor for life, doctor/* cried 
Spence warmly. 

"Which is a big saying, meaning nothing. But 
Mistress Agnes is a bonnie lass and a good lass, and 
you are a decent sort of a chield ; so, I'll do what I 
can for you, but 111 no let you bide my debtor so 
long as you would like. You shall pay me prompt 
cash." 

" Only show me how." 

" Then find out for me whether the Jacobite Earl 
of Strathroy is living or dead." 

" Depend on me for that. It is certain he did not 
fall at CuUoden, for aU the gentlemen who fell there, 
or who were taken prisoners, have been identified." 

The doctor shuddered and took snuff. 

"Agh, the bare mention of CuUoden gives me a 
qualm in the stomach," he growled, giving vent at 
once to his irritation on this score and another, — add- 
ing abruptly — " You don't doubt my loyalty to King 
George?" 

"Assuredly not" (amused and surprised). 

"Well, you will not misunderstand me," Fairlie 
proceeded with subdued vehemence, "when I say 
that his Grace of Cumberland had an easy victory. 
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He had double the number of the Chevalier's men, 
and they were in good condition, whilst the poor 
breekless deevils on the other side were hungry and 
weary. He could not help winning, and having won, 
his mighty highness would have done just as much 
service to the country if he had spared us the butcher- 
ings of defenceless fugitives that are going on. Even 
the helpless womenfolk do not escape, and — damn it, 
sir, that's more than enough to make even a doctor's 
blood curdle." 

" But these extreme measures may be excused by 
the fact that the rebellion is not yet extinguished." 

" Nothing can excuse them, sir. Because two or 
three dozen fools want to die, sword in hand, rather 
than take their chance of a wuddie, that's no reason 
why the whole country should be given over to the 
ravages of conscienceless mercenaries." 

"But you forget, doctor," said Spence as mildly 
as possible — for his own reasons he did not wish to 
excite the passions of his companion, who seemed to 
be unusually irritable at present. " You forget that 
only this morning General Kerr received sure in- 
telligence that the remnants of the clans, to the 
number of two thousand, are gathering in Lochaber. 
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A force like that, backed by the mountain fastnesses, 
may harass the peace of the country for a long time 
yet." 

" If the auld fool is living, Strathroy will be there," 
commented Fairlie, his thoughts diverted into a new 
channel. 

"Was it not with him that the traitor, -Sir Malcolm 
Oliphant, was connected ?" 

• Spence had made this inquiry in the hope of still 
further diverting the doctor's thoughts from the main 
subject of vexation ; but he found that he had touched 
a still more sensitive chord. 

" He's dead — a year ago — ^let him be," was the gruff 
response. 

" Then you are not aware of the rumour that he is 
stiU alive ? " 

" Eh — eh ?" ejaculated Fairlie, startled and thrown 
off his guard. Then with additional gruffness to con- 
ceal the discomfort he felt : " It's nonsense. He was 
shot in attempting to escape, and drowned into the 
bargain. I saw the report myself, and what is more 
I had private information from the second lieutenant 
of the Tiger, who commanded the pursuing party." 

"Such was the report at the time; and whether 
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true or not, it was an unhappy business, for I am 
told that he was a brave fellow." 

" Brave !" and at that the doctor resumed some- 
thing of his kindly humour. " You know Sergeant 
Coupland, who has been doing such wonders under 
your uncle, General Kerr ?" 

"Yes, the shrewdest and boldest man in our 
regiment." 

" WeU — " (and the doctor took snuff complacently,) 
"if Ohphant had been living, and placed under 
similar circumstances, he would have rivalled your 
pet, Coupland." 

" By the way, what became of his widow ?" 

The doctor coughed, and stooped to fasten his 
gaiter. 

" His widow ? — oh, she is in Scotland still, I be- 
lieve — somewhere, hiding herself under an assumed 
name. But here we are at Mrs. Malcolm's gate, and 
we are forgetting your affairs. Wait here until I call 
you. I pledge my word that, say in ten minutes, I 
will let you know your fate." 

" My happiness is in your hands, doctor." 

" That's a pity, for happiness is such a brittle ar- 
ticle that it is never safe in the owner's possession, 
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and it is altogether at hazard when another has the 
keeping of it." 

He opened the gate, and passed up the trim path- 
way to the door, which was protected by a large 
porch. Eoses and honeysuckle climbing over the 
woodwork gave the entrance the appearance of a 
bower. 

" So, I am to add another branch to my profession,*' 
he reflected, whilst waiting for the door to open, *' and 
I am to become the healer of broken hearts as well 
as of broken limbs. Ah, happy middle age" (this, 
sadly enough), " when one becomes the confidant of 
fond youth, without any suspicion that middle age 
itself might become a wooer, and do a little business 
on its own account." 

He was ushered into the parlour, the window of 
which overlooked the garden and the gate. 

Agnes came to him in a great hurry, and he took 
her hands with such a droll assumption of paternal 
familiarity to mask the lover's gentleness, that the 
wonder was a sharp-sighted young lady should have 
remained unconscious of his real sentiments. There 
was an honest disregard of self in all his actions, 
which enabled him to find in the happiness of others 
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compensation even for the sacrifice of his brightest 
dreams to the service of a rival. That was what 
blinded her. 

" Ah, my chUd, how do we find ourselves to-day ? " 
he said, looking into her eyes earnestly, although he 
was smiling cunningly all the time. "Still pale; 
why there has not been a blossom on your cheeks — 
let me see — since you last saw Captain Spence." 

" What could Captain Spence have to do with my 
looking well or ill?" she retorted, trying to hide a 
little petulance with a forced laugh. 

" Oh dear me, nothing — nothing in the world ! " 
he said with mock contrition ; and, as if purely from 
habit, feeling her pulse wliUst he studied her features 
attentively. " And how has your sister been since I 
last saw her ?" 

She seemed disappointed at this sudden change of 
subject, but replied promptly — 

" Much as usual, kind and generous to me ; firm 
and calm in bearing her own misfortunes. But do 
you know, doctor, her manner perplexes me ex- 
ceedingly." 

" Why so ? " 

" Because ever since poor Malcolm's horrible death 
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she has been at times in the most miserable of hu- 
mours and again in the gayest, without any apparent 
cause for either. A week ago she confessed that 
there was an important secret to be disclosed to me 
soon, and that you were the only person besides her- 
self who knew the nature of it. I wonder what it 
is?" 

" So do I " (coughing drily), " but I am thinking 
of yourself; pulse irregular, mind troubled — diges- 
tion out of order. Humph, I think I know the 
cause." 

" I am much better now, thank you," she said 
quickly, and then quite carelessly. " By the way, I 
was going to ask you, where is Captain Spence 
. 

" I will be able to tell you all about him presently," 
and the doctor sighed gently as he glanced out at the 
window, and saw the captain impatiently pacing 
backwards and forwards in front of the gate. 

" You are not so well as you wish me to believe, 
and I wish you to sit down and describe the sensa- 
tions you have experienced during the last five 
weeks." 

" How can I do that ? There is nothing the 
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matter with me" (blushing, awkward, and sitting 
down as he directed, but praying for some oppor- 
tunity to escape the ordeal to which he was about to 
subject her). 

" I want to prescribe for you, my child, and I must 
first know the symptoms of your ailment. It is just 
five weeks since I was here, and Spence with me— 
that- was before the Culloden affair. Since then you 
have suffered a certain languor at times." 

" Yes, but everybody does " (laughing). 

" Quite so ; most people do at one period or an- 
other. But you have also suffered from anxiety and 
depression." 

"Yes" (hesitatingly). 

" About what ? Not my safety ?" 

" I don't know quite what it was about." 

"Did it concern your sister ?" 

"No — it concerned nobody" (still laughing, but 
biting her lips with vexation). 

"And Nobody is always a lover — did I tell you 
that Captain Spence has been wounded ? " 

" Not seriously ?" she cried starting, and forgetting 
everything else. 

"Very seriously," said the doctor with mock 

K 
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solemnity ; " he will cany the mark of it to his grave ; 
but it will not shorten his life, and I may say that 
he is now beyond actual danger." 

" Are you sure of that ?" she said eagerly, and her 
face brightening. 

"Quite sure," replied the malicious friend smil- 
ing ; " I see you are interested in the captain's wel- 
fare." 

"Very much," and at the confession she bit her 
lip and endeavoured to explain ; " that is, you know 
—of course, he is a great friend of— my sister." 

" Just that, just that, and maintains his friendship 
with her by proxy, eh ? However, to-day he has 
some business with her which he must transact per- 
sonally. He has a great respect for Mrs. Malcolm, 
and often speaks of her." 

"Of Margaret?" said Agnes with evident dis- 
appointment. 

" Yes ; but as you are interested in him, you shall 
be the first to judge of his convalescence." 

He threw open the window, beckoned, and in 
another moment Spence was in the room. 

The doctor smiled and nodded. The Captain ac- 
cepted the signal as indicative of success, and with- 
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out more ado he attempted to embrace the bewildered 
lady. 

Bat she recovered herself at that moment, and, 
drawing back, observed sarcastically — 

" As you have particular business with my sister, 
Captain Spence, please do not let us detain you. She 
is in the next room" 

The Captain halted, looked sheepishly at Fairlie, 
and began to think he had made a mistake. But his 
friend still smiled, and that emboldened him. 

" I shall have no occasion to see her imless with 
your permission to ask her sanction to our marriage," 
he said. 

She blushed and trembled ; he advanced, and this 
time she did not resist his embrace. 

"And with a furious charge of small arms, the 
cavalry won the day," muttered the doctor, taking 
snuff and bidding farewell to his own hopes. 

At this juncture Mrs. Malcolm entered. She stood 
astounded by the singular position of affairs, and 
looked at Fairlie for an explanation. 

" It means, madam," he said, answering the look, 
" that there has been a steady siege of nine months ; 
the gariison held out bravely, but has been at length 
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taken by storm and obliged to surrender uncon- 
ditionally." 

" It means, madam," added Spence frankly, whilst 
Agnes hung her head, " that I have come to ask you 
as the sister and guardian of this lady to resign your 
charge to me." 

Margaret did not reply. She had suspected this, 
and feared it. 

"How shall I answer them?" she whispered to 
Fairlie ; " were my father to learn that Agnes, like 
me, was to become the wife of one of his enemies it 
would madden him." 

" Your refusal will make them both wretched. Ee- 
member, they love each other. You cannot deny them." 

With what honest sincerity he pleaded for his 
rival ; and yet he felt half ashamed of himself for the 
pain which he strove so bravely to overcome. In his 
eagerness to satisfy himself of his own honesty he 
forgot the caution which would have prompted him 
to say — " bid them hope and wait." He had a vague 
sense that such should have been his answer ; but he 
thrust it aside, and what seemed to him the selfish 
aching in his own breast compelled liim to demand 
for the lovers an imconditional consent. 
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How they admired him ! How they blessed him, 
and how blind they were to the suffering which all 
this cost him. 

"You advise it?" said Mrs. Malcolm with a sad 
smile. "I see this is a conspiracy, and I must 
yield." 

Agnes flung her arms round Margaret's neck with 
a profusion of tenderness. 

"Thank you, Madge, thank you," she cried; "1 
was almost jealous of your hesitation." 

" But there is a condition " 

" We accept it," inteiTupted Spence gaily. 

" It is you, Agnes, who must accept it. You must 
promise me for the sake of Captain Spence that you 
will not become his wife until General Kerr agrees to 
join your hands." 

The poor doctor was glad in his heart that she had 
been blessed with sense enough to observe the cau- 
tion he had abandoned. 

" That will be as soon as we make our engagement 
known to him," said Spence again breaking in. 

Margaret kept her eyes fixed on her sister, and 
Agnes returned the gaze with a curious expression 
as if seekiQg the motive of the condition. Then, as 
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if overcoming some unworthy doubt, she answered, 
impulsively— 
" I agree to your condition, Madge, freely." 
" Then we are all quite well now," said the doctor 
paternally ; '' and you young folk can take an airing 
in the garden whilst we old folk have a crack to- 
gether about your affairs. I will come out to you 
presently, and I promise beforehand that I will not 
find you." 
The lovers laughed, and made their escapa 




CHAPTEE XIL 

A MESSAGE FROM THE CAMP. 

" T HAVE done right, since it has made them 
happy/* was Margaret's reflection, as she saw 
Agnes and Spence pass the window. 

She turned eagerly to the doctor, who was care- 
fully shutting the door. 

" What news do you bring me fiK)m Malcolm ? " 

He raised his hand wamingly. 

'* I am not acquainted with anybody of that name 
except yourself," he rejoined cautiously; "but I am 
in a position to tell you something of a person named 
Coupland." 

" We are quite safe here '* (a little impatiently). 

'' Cautious habits save remorse ; that's a good rule 
to go by at all times, and more especially when our 
lives are at stake. Goupland is well, and his wild 
scheme has succeeded better than we dared to hopa" 

She drew breath relieved. 
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"That is good news, and helps me to bear the 
unpleasant surprise I have had this morning/* 

" What was that ? " 

" A note from Colonel Strang to say that he would 
visit me to-day. That man haunts me like an evil 
shadow. How can I receive him without showing 
that I loathe him ? " 

" Don't do that above all things. Be patient only 
for a few weeks — perhaps a few days more, and I 
hope to be able to relieve you of his importunities, 
and to tell you that Coupland is free to declare 
himself." 

"I will try; but teU me of Malcolm. I can do 
anything that is necessary for his safety." 

" Of Coupland, you mean ? " persisted Fairlie, and 
proceeded in an undertone — "Well, you remember 
that when I fished him out of the water and carried 
him to the cottage where you saw him, he declared 
his resolution to enter the ranks of the Government 
troops, and, as a common soldier, prove his fidelity 
to the cause for which he had taken arms." 

"It was a noble thought, and he has carried it 
into action bravely," she said, her cheeks glowing 
with admiration ; " but I think it might have been 
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happier for him and for me if he had escaped with 
me to another land as we prayed him to do." 

" It was a mad thought, you and I decided at the 
time ; and now we must acknowledge our blindness. 
His services have made him a favourite with every 
officer of the regiment, and have won for him 
the special regard of General Kerr. He is now 
Sergeant Coupland, and I would not be very much 
astonished if he should obtain a commission before 
long." 

" Then he was right, doctor, and it was wisest as 
it was bravest to give this proof of his truth; for, 
without friend or favour, he is winning his way back 
to the position of trust and honour of which he was 
so unjustly deprived. Ah, doctor, you make me 
very happy. I begin to see the end of all this 
wretched masquerading." 

" I hope it is close at hand, but we are not 

through the wood yet." 

" How — ^is there still danger ? " 

" Great danger. I have submitted a statement of 
his case to Forbes and besought his intercession. 
But in the meanwhile Cumberland's dragoons and 
Hessians settle everything in their own way." 
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"But they would not harm one who has shown 
himself a true comrade ? " she cried breathlessly. 

" That is just where the trouble lies," observed the 
doctor, taking snuff with ostentatious placidity to 
hide his real anxiety; "but you must not alarm 
yourself; and you must look steadily at the position 
of affairs. Were he identified before the council has 
declared him an innocent man, his presence in the 
ranks of General Kerr would only win for him— the 
fate of a spy." 

She raised a hand to shade her eyes, and remained 
quite stilL Her cheeks became a shade paler than 
before, but otherwise she displayed no sign of the 
terror which was agitating her heart. 

" Does he know this ? " she said at length, huskily. 

"Ay, as well as myself; for he, like me, has seen 
men who might have been blameless as I am, 
dragged to the front of a file of soldiers and shot 
within half an hour of the accusation being made 
against them." 

A slight tremor passed over her at this, and again 
she remained silent for a little whila Then, inquir- 
ingly— 

* We can do nothing ? " 
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•'Absolutely nothing more than pray that Forbes 
may obtain a speedy decision of the council I do 
not fear discovery, however, and only make you 
aware of the peril of it that you may be more 
guarded in your dealings with Strang, who come& I 
believe straight from Fort Augustus with instructions 
from the Duke for General Kerr/' 

**! wiU be careful," was all she said; but the 
misery of her position seemed to be intensified by 
the proximity of relief. 

It was a bitter fate to which she had submitted. 
For nearly a whole year she had been a widow, with- 
out a widow's freedom — a wife without the protec- 
tion of a husband. She had been compelled to fly 
from place to place, to hide her name, and to endure 
the attentions of a man she hated, because a too firm 
repulse given to him might have obliged her to flee 
the land where her husband was struggling to win 
back his honour. More, it might have aroused sus- 
picion, which it was of the greatest consequence to 
suppress. She had been obliged to endure the bit- 
terest of all humiliations to an honest mind — ^that of 
being compelled to practise constant dissimulation. 

Whilst sufiTering from all this, she was tortured 
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by the dread that any hour might bring her tidings 
of the death of husband or father — or both. Every 
skirmish that occurred, every rumour that she heard 
was the source of exquisite pain to her. She had 
no friend to whom she could utter her anguish and 
so find relief; for she shrank from the bare possibility 
of involving Agnes in the annoyance and danger to 
which she was herself exposed, by making her a 
party to the wild project which Oliphant had 
adopted. 

She endured bravely ; she smiled often when her 
heart was aching most keenly; and only at night, 
when alone in her chamber, she wept sad tears as 
she looked at the mighty influences which rose 
between her and happiness, and felt how little 
strength she had to cope with them. 

She asked if he had heard anything of Strathroy, 
and the doctor told her about the projected rising in 
Lochaber. That was enough ; she knew her father's 
nature too well to have any doubt of his where- 
abouts now, if he were alive. 

Her maid brought the intimation that a man 
named Johnstone wanted to see Mrs. Malcolm. 

" Send him here !" said Margaret quickly. 
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"That is from the camp," observed the doctor; 
"I hope your correspondence may not betray us 
some day. When you have read your letter you 
will find me in the garden." 

And the doctor quitted the room as Neil Johnstone, 
the old servant of Elvanlee, entered. Neil had 
discovered his master's secret, and determined not to 
be separated from him, he had obtained an engage- 
ment in the canteen of the regiment, and he was 
now the chief manager of it. His services proved 
invaluable to the husband and wife, who during 
the period of suspense had found no opportunity 
of meeting. Johnstone had acted as courier, and 
hitherto he had accomplished his task without dis- 
covery. 

As Mrs. Malcolm received the letter he now pre- 
sented her face glowed with pleasure. For the 
moment all the terrors which surrounded her were 
forgotten. She took Johnstone's hand, thanking him 
with an earnestness that made the old man proud, 
and inspired him with the courage to risk anything 
to afford her so much joy. He was to wait for an 
answer, and as he had to see about a barrel of whisky 
" up the town," which was his ostensible mission to 
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Dunkeld^ as he informed his mistress, he went off on 
that errand, promising to return speedily. 

She opened the letter. The sight of the words 
dazzled her eyes as if the sunlight had flashed in 
them, blinding her with its glory. As she read, she 
almost fancied that his voice was audible : she had 
never known how sweet a sound it was imtil left 
with only memory's echo of it. 

" My own Wife '' 

She kissed the insensible paper and answered the 
words, " Ay, Malcolm, always yours." 

*' My own wife, 

"Nearly a whole year has passed since we were 
together. Scarcely a year, and yet a dreary age of 
misery and suspense has been concentrated in that 
brief space." 

She paused, dwelling upon every word. Was their 
separation so short as that, and she had grown so 
very old? Only a year since she had watched by his 
bedside in the cottage, waiting for the end. Only a 
year since he had risen, as it were, from the arms 
of death, pale and feeble, but strong in the great 
ambition which quickened him. 

" As a common soldier," he had said, " I will take 
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service for King George, and in the ranks I will win 
back my honour or die." 

She had not had the heart to dissuade him very 
strongly, for she had seen that it was this hope which 
had given him life. So, when she had been alarmed 
by learning that Colonel Strang had discovered her 
retreat, Malcolm had gone away. Since then he had 
found some distraction for his thoughts in the excite- 
ment of battle, of hazard in the field and in the 
camp, and in the wild joy of feeling that every 
new venture brought him one step nearer to the 
goal. 

But to her there had been left only the bitter dread 
of unknown calamities which lengthen hours. 

"Ah, Malcolm," she sighed, "it has been a long 
year." 

Then she read on : 

"But the hour of our triumph is near. I have 
returned to-day successful from an expedition which 
nobody but myself would undertake. The General 
has publicly acknowledged my services to the Govern- 
ment; and, thanks to his favour, I hope in a few 
days to be able to declare myseK, and to claim the 
reversion of the sentence so 'hastily pronounced upon 
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me. Be glad, then, for our separation will only 
endure a little while longer. 

"Commend me to our sister Agnes and to your 
own good thought. 

" Tour trae lover and husband, 

" Malcolm." 

When she had read this many times, finding witli 
each perusal new pleasure from its tidings, she sat 
down to write the responsa 

She had just taken the pen in hand when the door 
opened and the domestic announced — 

" Colonel Strang." 

Margaret hastily concealed Malcolm's letter and 
rose to receive the visitor. She was flushed and 
unable to control her agitation altogether. 

The Colonel, perceiving these signs at his entrance, 
accepted them as auguries of his success. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 



DANGER. 



/^OLONEL STEANG deKvered his salutations with 
an air of the profoundest respect. The lady 
acknowledged them with studied politeness. The 
gentleman's reverence was low; the lady's curtsey 
was perfect in dignity and grace. 

There was a little awkwardness on both sides ; he 
feeling that the reception was somewhat cold in its 
exceeding courtesy ; she nerving herself to play the 
difficult part assigned to her, dreading to advance 
too far, or not far enough, and trembling lest he 
should penetrate the mask and discover her real 
sentiments towards him. 

But his vanity helped her. He recovered self- 
possession instantly, and although his demeanour 
was grave, his eyes glistened with admiration. The 
pallor of her face contrasting with the deep mourn- 
ing in which she was dressed, rendered her more 

I. L 
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beautiful than ever, he thought. The passion which 
she had inspired in his breast — a passion potent 
enough to endure separation and coldness — hindered 
his perception of trivial circumstances, which on 
other occasions would have roused his suspicions. 
The passion prompted him to magnify the slight- 
est indication of favour, and his vanity accepted 
the distorted view without questioning its cor- 
rectness. 

" I regret, madam," he said, in the softest accent, 
" to find that time has not yet removed the traces of 
your sorrow. I trust that my abrupt intrusion does 
not distress you. I know that my presence must 
recall painful recollections, which I would give much 
to enable you to forget." 

Stilted as the address was, it was sincere enougL 
She eagerly seized the suggestion he had made 
for the explanation of her discomposure at his 
appearance. 

"You are considerate, sir, and I thank you; but 
you will excuse my agitation since you understand 
its cause." 

" I am chagrined to have disturbed you, however 
slightly. Believe me, nothing would have tempted 
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me to hazard giving you pain, but my anxiety for 
your safety." 

" My safety ? — with what peril am I threatened ?" 
(watching him narrowly.) 

"There is peril everywhere to the friends of the 
rebels, and a petticoat is not privileged in the eyes 
of his Grace of Cumberland. The mother of the 
Duke of Perth, the Countess of Strathallan, and 
other ladies have been already sent prisoners to 
Edinburgh, If it became known that Mistress 
Malcolm, who has succeeded in gaining the friend- 
ship of General Kerr, was none other than the 
widow of the traitor Oliphant and the daughter of 
Strathroy, imprisonment would follow certainly—- 
perhaps something worse." 

He spoke with grave emphasis, and with an 
evident interest in her welfare. 

"But I have perpetrated no crime — ^betrayed no 
secret," she exclaimed, amazed, and curious to know 
what might foUow this gloomy prelude. " The law 
will protect me." 

"The gibbet and the musket are the only law- 
givers of the hour, and we have no time to regu- 
late their measures nicely. Your crime, madam, is 
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your kinsbip with the two most notorious of the 
rebels." 

That made her tremble a little, although she 
answered firmly — 

" But one of them is — dead." 

"That is so," he replied quietly, yet with the tone 
of one who is pronouncing a conclusive argument 
" I know it, for I was with the party who pursued 
Oliphant, and I saw his imhappy end. But, absurd 
as it may seem, a report has been received that he 
is still alive — nay, more, that he is the chief agent of 
the insurgents, and is at present in the camp of 
General Kerr as a spy." 

Something bounded in her throat; her heart 
seemed to pause for an instant, and then it beat 
wildly. But tapping the table with her fingers, she 
answered, smiling feebly — 

" That is a very singular report. What will be the 
consequence of it?" 

" The general is so far convinced that there is some 
truth in this invention that he is about to make a 
thorough inspection of the camp. Every man will be 
examined, and the first who fails to give a satisfactory 
answer will be shot on the instant" 
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She found it very hard to subdue her emotion — 
very difficult to restrain the cry of alarm that was 
ringing in her brain, and to speak with even an ap- 
pearance of calmness. 

He was observing her compassionately, and yet 
with a lurking inquiry which the slightest indiscre- 
tion on her part would have transformed into a sus- 
picion of the truth. 

"But why tell me of these horrors?" she said 
with affected carelessness — displayed only by the 
exertion of her utmost strength. " I am not interested." 

He was satisfied, because he wished to be so. His 
vanity helped her there again. 

"Pardon me, madam," he proceeded gently. "I 
fear you are too deeply interested. The inquiry 
which is now afoot may — most likely will — lead to 
your identificatioa That is why I am here— to warn 
you." 

" I am afraid the warning will not shield me from 
danger." 

" I have not come to warn you only, but to tell 
you that there is one near who has the power, and 
who is resolved to protect you at any hazard — ^if you 
will permit him." 
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She rose slowly to her feet. The crisis which she 
had anticipated had come much more rapidly than 
she could have divined. 

" I am grateful to the friend who would help me 
through this trial ; but I cannot, and will not allow 
any one to be involved in my distress." 

"But the friend of whom I speak would count 
himself happy to die in the effort to secure your 
safety. And I shall venture all — my position, my 
reputation, — everything for your sake." 

" Colonel Strang," she cried, drawing back 
affrighted by the sudden impetuosity of his manner, 
whilst she could no longer affect to misunderstand 
him. 

" Forgive me, madam," he said penitently. " I 
have startled you. I am too blunt a soldier to be a 
politic wooer. But the devotion with which I have 
watched your movements, and, unknown to you, 
guarded you from harm — the silence with which I 
have respected your time of mourning, should be 
some proof of the sincerity of my passion. You can- 
not deny my suit, for my protection is necessary to 
you and to your sister." 
She averted her face to hide from him the expression 
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oi repugnance and alarm which his proposal excited 
in spite of herself. . 

Again he misinterpreted the movement as one 
favourable to his suit, and he advanced to take her 
hand 

"I am grateful to you, sir, for your friendship," 
she said hastily, " but I must appeal to your gene- 
rosity and beseech you not to repeat this proposal." 

He regarded her searchingly, but his voice was 
subdued and courteous. 

" I understand — I have been too abrupt. Forgive 
me ; I will be more careful next time. Meanwhile, 
give me leave to think that I have a right to defend 
you." 

Ho^ she longed to say " No" — loud and decisive. 
But that would be to make him an enemy at once, 
and for Malcolm's s£d^e she dare not do that. She 
only said huskily, whilst her whole nature was stung 
by the humiliation of her position — 

" I cannot pretend, sir, to control your thoughts." 

" Thank you ; I am content even with that slight 
admission," he cried, elated. " It is my humour to 
look upon the sunny side of life, and I am satisfied 
that when you have had time to think that I alone 
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stand between you and your foes, that I alone can 
restore you to freedom and to fortune, you will not 
hesitate to throw aside these melancholy widow's 
weeds. When you are my wife, the services I have 
rendered to the Government will recover for you the 
lands of Elvanlee." 

That was one of her attractions in his eyes ; and 
she sickened under the restraint she was obligdd to 
exercise. Had it not been for the impending inspec- 
tion of which he had informed her, she would have 
risked every consequence and finally dismissed him. 

" You misunderstand," she faltered, and he inter- 
rupted her smiling. 

"No, no, I understand perfectly the delicacy of 
your position, and, believe me, I respect it. But 
when next we meet I beseech you let me find you in 
gayer attire, for then I shall ask you to name the 
day on which you shall bid farewell to sorrow and I 
to suspense." 

He raised her hand to* his lips respectfully, and 
she submitted with an inward shudder. 

The door opened, and Dr. Fairlie stood on the 
threshold. He imderstood the state of affairs at a 
glance ; he divined the violence she had done to her 
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feelings in order to follow his advice, and for the 
instant he regretted having given it. 

The next best thing to not having counselled her 
to submit to the Coloners addresses was to relieve 
her of his presence as quickly as possible. So taking 
snujBf with a sonorous nasal accompaniment, which 
could not fail to make his presence known, he 
advanced 

The Colonel wheeled round and mentally cursed 
the intruder, whilst Margaret blessed him. The two 
men saluted with every appearance of friendliness. 

" I heard you had arrived, Colonel," said the 
Doctor quite jovially, " and thinking that you would 
be anxious to reach the General's quarters, I came to 
offer my services as your guide. I am going there 
myself, and I know that he is expecting you." 

" I will accompany you at once," rejoined Strang, 
and turning to the lady, "We part, madam, sooner 
than I would wish; but be assured you are safe 
under my care. Good-bye. Now, Doctor, I'm ready." 

Fairlie took leave of Mrs. Malcolm, linked his arm 
in the Coloners, and marched him out. 

Margaret drew breath as if a mist had been cleared 
away and the atmosphere purified. 
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Fairlie returned hastily. 

" Your father is reported to be at the head of the 
gathering in Lochaber. Goodness knows where it 
will end — but courage, courage — everything depends 
upon that." 

He departed without waiting for a reply, in spite 
of the efiPort she made to detain him in order to 
acquaint him with the ominous tidings Strang had 
brought. 

She sank on a chair, her hands pressed tightly 
across her brow. 

What was it he had said? Every man in the 
camp to be examined, and the first who failed to 
answer clearly to be doomed to instant death. 

How was Malcolm to escape ? How was he to be 
warned? Write to him? Useless, he woiild not 
move. He would accept this inspection as the crisis 
of his fate, and, trusting to the favour he had won, 
he would declare himself. DSath would be the issue, 
for the report denoxmced him as a spy — his utter 
innocence blinded him to the possibility of such a 
suspicion; whilst the guilt and slander which had 
blackened his name would combine with his presence 
in the camp to confirm the report. 



Who would understand the noble enthusiasm 
which had prompted him to enter the ranks as a 
common soldier? Who would accept his explana- 
tion ? 

Every brave act that he had done, every service he 
had rendered to the Government, would be regarded 
as nothing more than blinds to his real purpose — 
that of serving the enemy. All the sacrifices he had 
made would be misinterpreted ; and in one hour the 
bitter struggle of a year would be rendered worse 
than valueless — ^it would be made the means of con- 
demning him anew. 

There was only one chance of saving him — ^he 
must escape from the camp before this investigation 
took place. And there was only one way of im- 
pressing him with the necessity of this measure — she 
must go herself to the camp and use every argument 
that the occasion might inspire her with to compel 
him to take flight. 

It was the only hope, and she resolved to put it to 
the test, without giving one thought to the hazard 
which the enterprise entailed upon herself. 

She wiped her eyes ; tears and womanish timidity 
were to be set aside. She was to think only of his 
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peril and from that obtain courage to smile, although 
her heart was breaking, and to overcome every 
diflSculty that stood between her and his safety. 

The first difficulty was to obtain admission to the 
camp. Disguise was necessary, and Johnstone could 
help her. 

She waited impatiently for his return, and when he 
came she said quietly — 

" Would you risk your life to save your master's, 
Johnstone ?" 

" I would give it, my lady," was the answer of the 
faithful old man, and he meant what he said. 

"Then you must help me to get into the camp 
to-night. I must see your master." 

He was bewildered by this demand ; but he said 
simply— 

" You will need a pass." 

" Captain Spence will obtain it for me." 

Johnstone raised no further objection, and he 
undertook to manage everything else if Spence 
provided the pass. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 



THE CAMP. 



A HEAVY mist filled the Strath of Tay, shroud- 
ing the mountains which rolled upward to the 
horizon west and north of the camp. Here and there 
some giant of the Highlands lifted his head above 
the mist, seeming to keep gloomy and threatening 
watch upon the invaders. 

The encampment was made by the river side, and 
as the night darkened the blazing fires were reflected 
in the water, assuming mystical forms that moved 
and changed with the rippling of the tide. 

There was the murmur of voices like the subdued 
roU of waves upon the shore. The bugles were 
sounding the recall, the guard was being changed, 
and the men who had been released from duty were 
bustling about preparing the evening meal. Others 
were lounging near the fires, smoking, laughing, and 
recounting deeds of valour or cunning conquest of 
some poor peasant's cattle. 
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In the centre of the camp were raised the colours 
of the two regiments which constituted General 
Kerr's army. Piles of musketry, and pieces of ord- 
nance which had played so important a part at Cul- 
loden, were arranged in order, ready to the hands of 
the men at the slightest signal of alarm. 

The strictest watch was observed in the immediate 
vicinity of the camp and on the surrounding heights. 
This was an arrangement which the frequently suc- 
cessful surprises made by the Highlanders had taught 
the officers of the Government to regard as one of 
their first duties. Patrols of dragoons moved con- 
stantly round the neighbourhood seeing that the 
sentinels were at their posts, and arresting or chasing 
away any townsmen or country folk whose curiosity 
might lead them to the precincts of the camp. 

But the latter service was rarely required of them, 
for the mere appearance of the dragoons, — with their 
long loose skirts flying behind them as they rode, 
their trunk, square-toed boots, massive stirrups — 
leathers and huge holster pistols and carabines, — was 
imposing enough to fiighten away the boldest of 
civilians. 

There were, however, parties of men and women 
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admitted within the limits of the lines to supply the 
soldiers with provisions and such luxuries as these 
petty speculators could carry on their backs or with 
the help of a horse and cart. The men were mostly 
of the lowest type of pedlars and tramps, ready to 
turn a penny honestly or otherwise. The women 
were no better ; the greater number of them had fol- 
lowed the regiments from the dens of garrison towns. 

At Fort-Augustus races were run by the trulls of 
the camp under circumstances of indecency which 
shocked every principle of morality. Officers and 
soldiers promoted these exhibitions, and the Duke, 
if he did not sanction them, made no eflfort to check 
them. Happily, aflfairs were not quite so bad in the 
camp of General Kerr. 

The bivouac at nightfall, with the fires scattering 
the mist to right and left, and flashing brightly on 
the deadly implements of war, was picturesque rather 
than terrible. Not a man seemed to give a thought 
to the horrors in which he had been so lately engaged. 

Comrades who had fallen by their side barely a 
month ago were already forgotten, and new friend- 
ships had taken the place of the old. The scenes of 
carnage through which they had passed were sub- 
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jects of indifiference to most of them now, and their 
whole interest seemed to be concentrated on the 
question of supper. Habit renders war even com- 
monplace, or soldiers would lay down their arms and 
refuse to enter a second battle. 

The company of Sergeant Eyan was quartered 
close by the river, and the light-hearted Irishman 
having returned from a private foraging expedition, 
laden with various stores, his men were helping him 
to prepare a meal of somewhat better fare than that 
provided by the Government commissary. Amongst 
other things he had secured a young pig, and at 
sight of this treasure Corporal Hodge exclaimed with 
enthusiasm— 

" Eyan, you're a hero." 

" It's the pig ye mane," said the Irishman with a 
twinkle in his eyes; "but here, boys, go and wash 
him, and we'll hang him foreninst the fire to dry." 

Hats and coats were thrown aside, and the men 
proceeded with their task as blithely as if they had 
been out on a pic-nic excursion. 

Stretched on his cloak beside the fire of this party 
lay a man apparently sleeping. He wore the same 
uniform as the others — ^long coat of the surtout 
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pattern, sash-belt and sword, high white gaiters 
buttoned up the side, and his tri-cocked hat partly 
covered his face. In addition he wore a sergeant's 
badge. 

" Shall we waken Coupland?" said Hodge to Eyan. 

" No ; lave him alone until we have something for 
him to eat. He's had the divil's own ride to-day 
with the Duke's despatches, and he ought to be made 
a general at least." 

The laugh with which this assertion was received 
betokened the impression of the men that such good 
fortime could never befall one of the rank and file, 
and at the same time it showed that Coupland was 
popular amongst his comrades. 

Attention was attracted to the river by the voice 
of a sentinel demanding — 

"Who goes there?" 

The soldiers, with the help of the firelight, per- 
ceived a man in a boat rowing quietly to the shore. 

The man ceased rowing, and looked round to give 
the reply. 

" A frien' — if you'll bide a minute or I knd, I'll let 

you see my pass. I'm just bringing a bit barrel 0' 

real Ferrintosh (whisky) for ane Neil Johnstone." 
L M 
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A shout of welcome greeted that announcement. 
The boat touched the bank, and it was made fast by 
a heavy stone being rolled on to the end of a rope 
secured to the prow. 

"What ails Johnstone that he didn't come him- 
self?" asked Eyan, as with the others he assisted to 
land the keg. 

" Oh, I couldna say," rejoined the carrier, who was 
an old man dressed in rough homespun stuflf, which 
ploughmen wore. " I was just hanging about the 
stable at the inn; he wahted somebody to row up 
here wi' the keg, and I wanted a job. So, he gied 
me his pass and I came awa, and that's a' I 
ken." 

The Ferrintosh excited so much interest that the 
old man was not much heeded, and, he with an 
appearance of simple wonder and delight at what he 
saw, stared about him curiously. 

His eyes flitted over the recumbent form of Coup- 
land several times, and at length rested upon it. He 
turned with a jerk as if from some ridiculous 

fancy. 

He moved slowly about, stiU gaping with loutish 
marvel at everything; but there was a gleam of 
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intelligence in liis dark sunken eyes which belied the 
character he represented. 

This was his thought — 

"Now, if I can only obtain a fair idea of 
their numbers and position, the clans may yet 
strike a blow that wiU give our King his own again." 

He was a bold man to venture into that place with 
such thoughts. And he was a bold man. At any- 
rate he was one whom no danger could daunt if 
braving it promised the smallest advantage to his 
master. Courage and endurance reached their 
limit in this man's nature, inspired by fanatical 
devotion. 

Perilous as his present position would have been 
to any man, it was doubly so to Strathroy, who was 
regarded as the main instigator of the gathering in 
Lochaber which promised to keep alight the fire of 
rebellion for some time longer. 

Moving stealthily about, he again approached Coup- 
land, and this time he stooped trying to see his face. 

Coupland suddenly lifted his hat and raised him- 
self on his elbow before the spy could withdraw. 

"Well, comrade," said the soldier quietly, "were 
you seeking anybody ?" 
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" Ay, maister," was the ready reply. " I was look- 
ing for a friend, but you're no him." 

He moved away, but glanced back, muttering to 
himselt 

"By Heaven! if they had not assured me that 

Oliphant was dead, I should have said yonder he is " 

(looking again, and seeing Coupland sitting up with 

, the full glare of the fire upon him). " It is himself ! 

What does this riddle mean ?" 

He passed on, and being within the line of 
sentinels, he passed unquestioned. 

Coupland was too much occupied with his own 
affairs to note anything unusual in the behaviour of 
the man to whom he had spoken. He turned to 
Hodge, who was near him, and inquired for John- 
stone. 

" Hasn't come back yet." 

Coupland rested his elbows on his knees, his head 
on his hands, and stared thoughtfully at the fire. 
He was sick with waiting to learn that Margaret was 
safe. Wretched as he was at times when he reflected 
upon the unmerited ignominy which had blackened 
his name, and the disgrace that would surely follow 
the accidental identification of his real character. 
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which might occur at any moment, he was still more 
acutely pained by his fears for her safety, and by the 
consciousness of the increasing suspense which she 
must be enduring on his account 

" But I will try to be worthy of her sacrifice," was 
his mental exclamation. " It is her honour as much 
as mine that I am striving to win back. She has 
shared my shame, poor lass, and she shall be proud 
of the victory." 

It comforted him to think of that, and it re- 
conciled him to all tte hazards he had to encounter. 
Looking in the fire, with the wind sweeping through 
it, making the branches crackle and hiss, and fanning 
them into a fiercer flame, he was blessed with hopeful 
visions. 

When he was weak, oppressed by the struggle 
to regain his place amongst men, he thought of 

■ 

Margaret, and his strength was renewed. When 
mountains seemed to rise before him, barring the 
way to success, and making him feel how feeble are 
all man's efforts against the tide of circumstance, he 
thought of Madge, and his blood tingled with a 
giant's strength. 

His comrades marvelled at his frenzy in the field ; 
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they stood appalled by the mad ventures he would 
undertake, and carry to a successful issue, too ; but 
they did not know that he was blind to danger, see- 
ing only Margaret and honour beckoning him for- 
ward. A noble name had been degraded, and he 
lived only to lift it up again to the high place it 
owned, for her sake. 

His reverie was interrupted by the arrival of 
an orderly with instructions for him to attend the 
General at his quarters. 

"Has the General returned?" asked Coupland, 
rising to obey the command. 

" Yes, and Colonel Strang is with him. There will 
be serious work for us before morning." 

Colonel Strang! At that name Coupland in- 
voluntarily halted, for it suggested imminent peril. 
If the Colonel should recognise him, the issue was 
not difficult to guess, and the mighty caistle of hope 
he had been raising would be hurled to the ground 
at one word. But to go back was to lose everything. 
Advance, therefore, was the necessity of his position 
whatever fortune might await him. 

Johnstone had not arrived yet, and that was a 
source of chagrin; for it would have inspired him 
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with new courage for the crisis which was at hand if 
he had been permitted to know that Margaret was 
welL 

Curbing his impatience, he followed the orderly to 
the General's quarters. 



CHAPTEE XV. 



DENOUNCED. 



QEEGEANT RYAN and his men had cooked theur 
snpper and eaten it with the best of sauces — 
appetite. They were preparing now to tap the keg 
of Femntosh — the privileged distillation of Duncan 
Forbes, the forbear of the Lord President — which 
had been elevated on the stump of a tree and steadied 
in that position with muskets — "supported by a 
guard of honour, as it ought to be," Ryan said. 
But just as they had begun the attack upon John- 
stone's property, Corporal Hodge announced the 
arrival of the owner, adding inquisitively, "and who's 
that he has got with him ?" 

As Johnstone elbowed his way to the keg and 
took possession, the eyes of the men were directed 
to his companion — a smart-looking lass dressed in 
the ordinary garb of a peasant girl, with the addition 
of a huge rough plaid which picturesquely draped 
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her form. The warm glow of the firelight darkened 
her complexion, or the soldiers would have noted 
how much paler it was than is usual with the class 
to which she seemed to belong, and how much softer 
was the skin. 

Happily, they only saw a bonnie lass, with clear 
brave eyes, and an expression of smiling timidity. 

Johnstone did not leave his friends time to make 
any inquiries respecting the girl, but throwing down 
a number of drinking horns, introduced her at once. 

" Ye hae gotten the barrel ready, lads, I see, and 
there are the cups, and here's my cousin Maggie 
come to help me to fill them for you, instead of auld 
Mither Hewitt, wha's no very weeL" 

"Bedad, then," cried Eyan gallantly, "we're obliged 
to the ould woman for being ill — I mean we're 
obliged to her for sending your cousin Maggie, 
whose eyes are bright enough to sweeten the sourest 
potheen that was ever invented." 

Maggie had been looking about her, anxiously 
scanning the faces of the men, and evidently dis- 
appointed by the absence of the one she sought. 
But when the sergeant addressed her so pointedly 
and advanced expecting some acknowledgment of 
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his compliment, she started like one caught in a 
fault and hurriedly curtseyed and smiled. 

Corporal Hodge thrust Eyan aside, and with the 
swaggering air of a man who felt confident of a 
favourable reception, spoke before she could say a 
word. 

"I hope you find yourself 'vera weel,' Maggie," 
he said, mimicking the dialect of her country. 

Something in the man's look rather than in his 
words made her aware of the equivocal position she 
occupied in the thoughts of those around her. The 
blood mounted to her brow,, a flash of indignation 
lighted her eyes, and then she seemed to stifle the 
pang of shame that had so nearly betrayed her, and 
answered with a laugh — 

" Weel enough to fill your cups, gentlemen." 

She stooped to pick up a couple of the drinking 
horns and to hide her confusion. 

" I drink to the sunshine of your sweet face, 
honey/* said Eyan, who had been supplied by John- 
stone. 

The soldiers echoed the toast vociferously, and 
Johnstone took the opportunity to whisper in the 
fieigeant's 
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" She's Coupland's lass — dinna let ony 0' thae fools 
ill-treat her." 

Eyan whistled a note of disappointment, staring 
at Maggie, who was busy helping the men to their 
second allowance. Then the good-natured fellow, 
becoming vaguely conscious that she was different 
from other girls, answered Johnstone — 

" Oh, that's it, is it ? — and she wants to see him ? 
I understand now." 

Johnstone's warning was needed, and it had not 
been given a moment too soon. 

Hodge, who had little of the sergeant's good nature 
or gallantry, had been boldly ogling Maggie, whilst 
he had his cup filled so frequently that he was 
already pot-valorous ; and to the amusiement of his 
comrades, declared his resolution to flavour his next 
draught with a kiss. 

" Na, na, my man," cried Maggie, starting back in 
alarm, and still endeavouring to laugh, "that's 
against the regulations." 

" You must pay that price for your passport among 
us," retorted Hodge, advancing as she retreated, and 
his comrades enjoying the jest. 

She cast a quick frightened look round as if seek- 
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ing help, and the cry — "where is Malcolm?" had 
almost escaped her lips. But she suppressed it, and 
facing the fellow bravely, made him stand stilL 

" If that's the price, TU pay it — ^but only to ane o* 
ye, and you'll hae to let me choose the man." 

" I am the man then," said Hodge decisively. 

Ryan grasped him by the arm, and made him spin 
back upon his mirthful comrades. 

" Be aisy, corporal, will ye ? Sure ye can't have 
all the girls in the world to yourself." 

" That's none of your business," muttered Hodge 
thickly, but luckily without losing his temper. 

"Now, look here, boys," the sergeant went on, 
whilst Maggie stood in much agitation behind him ; 
" ye wouldn't smother the girl ? and if only one of us 
is to have the honour of saluting her, I say that man 
should be Sergeant Coupland." 

She knew now that the Irishman was a friend, and 
with a slight cry of joy she grasped his arm, satisfied 
that he would protect her. 

The men, laughingly proclaimed their assent to 
that proposition, as much for the fun of disconcert- 
ing their corporal as for any idea of favouring Coup- 
land in the matter. 
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"Where is he — where is Sergeant Coupland?" 
cried Maggie eagerly. 

" Here he is coming along from the General's quar- 
ters," shouted a soldier named Martin. 

"Keep a respectable distance, boys," said Ryan, 
"and 111 bring him to ye like a lamb. Now, be 
quiet, and ye'll have sport." 

Ryan, followed by several men, ran forward in the 
direction indicated, and met Coupland, who was has- 
tening back to his quarters to learn Johnstone's tid- 
iugs of Lady OUphant 

"Is your mouth clean, Coupland?" was Ryan's 
salutation to his comrade ; " because if it is here's a 
prize for ye." 

" A prize, a prize," shouted the men dragging their 
astonished friend to the place where Maggie was 
standing in the full blaze of the fire, but with her 
face partly hidden by her plaid. 

" But what is the matter ? " reiterated Coupland as 
he was pushed forward; " what is the prize ? " 

" There it is," answered Ryan, " and by St. Patrick 
if ye don't thank us for giving it ye — why ye don't 
deserve it." 

" A woman," ejaculated the favoured hero. 
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" Ay, and a purty one." 

" What then ? " was the puzzled query. 

"What thin!" exclaimed Eyan. "Why this, 
avick, that in token of the brave work you have done 
your comrades yield their privileges to you, and 
require ye to salute the jewel on their behalf." 

« rU do that willingly." 

Coupland advanced, she met him, dropping the 
plaid from her face and whispering— 

" Malcolm ! " 

"Margaret!" he answered aloud, catching her in 
his arms and kissing her passionately, for the mo- 
ment reckless of the hazard of discovery to both — 
blind and deaf to every consideration, save that he 
was once more united to the brave true wife who had 
so patiently shared his bitter fortune. 

The soldiers shouted " hurrah," and laughed loudly 
as if at some joke of their own invention. 

In that moment of joy the husband and wife 
seemed recompensed for the year of torture they had 
endured. 

But they were speedily aroused from their blissful 
trance, and quickened to a sense of the perils which 
surrounded them — perils which they were the more 
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eager to avoid since they had experienced the glad- 
ness of this meeting. He, for her sake — she for his, 
was ready again to battle through any difficulty. 

Hodge, half drunk, but none the less chagrined by 
his discomfiture and fancying that he detected in the 
enthusiasm of the lovers more than appeared on the 
surface, gripped Coupland's arm, and attempted to 
separate them. 

" I say, comrade." he muttered, hiccuping, " look 
here, you know, it's all very well to salute the wench 
once in a way, but you're going too far and make our 
mouths water." 

" Pardon, comrades, pardon," cried Coupland, gaily, 
his voice quivering with emotion, " but there's a kiss 
for each of you, is there not ? This is for you corporal 
— ^this for you sergeant ; and this " 

** Hold hard," interrupted the corporal, " let's have 
one for ourselves." 

" Stand oflf a bit," said Coupland loudly, confront- 
ing the corporal, but still holding Margaret's hand, 
and feeling that some explanation was necessary, 
" listen to me, lads. You saw that just now I hesi- 
tated to take the prize you offered me ?" 

"Ay, we saw that," cried the men, jocularly. 
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" And you laughed at me for it 1 Well, then, you 
saw me leap at your offer. Shall I tell you the rea- 
son of the change ? It was not alone because the 
lassie's eyes were bright and her lips were red ; but 
because I recognised in her face the portrait of an 
old friend." 

" An old friend !" was the general exclamation of 
surprise and interest, and Hodge felt his suspicion 
confirmed. 

" Ay, an old friend," Coupland contiQued warmly ; 
*'you have wives, some of you; and the rest have 
sweethearts." 

"True for you," they commented, mixing some 
grog. 

" Well, I had a sweetheart once — so pure, so true 
that she was like one of those stars shining up yon- 
der ; and just like that black cloud which has covered 
a dozen of them, misfortune came between us and 
hid her from my sight. But it could not hide her 
from my thoughts or from my dreams. By the 
camp fire — at my lonely watch on the hillside — when 
the trumpets brayed and the cannon roared — when 
the smoke of carnage enveloped us like a black fog — 
that star was always shining over me, giving me 
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tioughts of better things, and giving me strength to 
axe to win them," 

" And a mighty fine thing was that same star," put 
1 Ryan again ; " and here's luck to it." 

" Ay, lads, that was what my lass was to me. But 
lere were sad thoughts and bitter thoughts, too, 
Bsociated with her. At times I remembered that I 
as like one dead to her — that she was without a 
rotector in the hour of need, and I writhed with the 
3nse of my own helplessness. Worse than that, at 
id momenta I recollected that her charms would not 
ick wooers, and the demon of jealousy tortured me 
ith the fear that she might forget me." 

" Never, Malcolm, never," she whispered, clinging 
tore closely to him. 

" It was only a brief pang that," he added quickly, 

jspired by her touch and voice, "for when doubt 

irkened on me, or when my heart faltered, I used to 

ok upward and see the bright hope of her face shin- 

g on me, and then I tried to make myself worthy 

' her in faith and trutL Trying to do that gave me 

>urage to fight wherever death was mightiest, and 

ying to do that has won me your goodwOl and my 

rgeant's badge." 

I. N 
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" And sure ye deserved them all, and the girl into 
the bargain/' said Byan enthusiastically, whilst the 
men murmuied their approval 

" Well, comrades, after a weary while of separation 
and suspense, do you wonder if I seemed to take more 
than a fair share of the honey on this lassie's lips 
when I recognised in her the star I have been dream- 
ing about so long ?" 

At this revelation the soldiers loudly and heartily 
congratulated Coupland, and the corporal's was the 
only silent tongue of the company. His brain was 
more muddled than before, and he obstinately clung 
to his fancy that there was something else to be ex- 
plained in this curious encounter. 

Eyan warmly grasped his comrade's hand. 
" Good luck to ye," he said, " and while the girl is 
with us I promise ye, she shall have the respect we 
would pay a princess.. Isn't that right, boys ?" 

"Ay, ay, every word of it," was the hearty re- 
sponse. 

Then their healths were toasted, and every man 
had a good wish for the lovers — ^the corporal still ex- 
cepted. 
" I must speak to you alone," said Margaret hur- 
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riedly, and unheard by any save Coupland in the 
general murmur of voices, " can you not leave this 
place ?" 

" Impossible — ^that fellow Hodge is out of humour. 
He would foUow us, and that would end in mis- 
chief." 

The mirthful excitement which prevailed at this 
moment prevented any of the soldiers from observing 
the approach of the man — Strathroy — who had acted 
as Johnstone's messenger and brought the keg of 
Ferrintosh into the camp. 

He had succeeded in his mission, and the eyes of 
the disguised Jacobite glistened with anticipated 
triumph. He had discovered the order of the oamp 
and its strength. His mind was occupied with one 
thought : if he could only eflFect his escape in time 
with this intelligence, the clans might sweep down 
from Lochaber and win a victory that would give 
them a chance yet to avenge Culloden on "the 
butcher Cumberland." 

He was making for the river, expecting to find the 
easiest outlet in that direction, either by means of the 
boat with which he had arrived or by swimming. 
His attention was attracted by the unusual stir 
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amongst Sei^eant Byao'a company, and, alwayi 
the alert to discover tlie nature of any movemenl 
knowledge of which might serve his cause, be hi 
to learn what was going forward. 

His eyes became fixed in amazement and a 
upon Margaret. 

The roll of a drum was beard in the distance, 
Maigaret, startled; clutched Coupland's arm, a 
ously inquiring the meaning of it. She dieaded 
it might be the signal for the inspection which 
had too much reason to believe would end in 
identiiication of hei husband. 

"It is only for the General's guard," answi 
Coupland, reassuringly, "but it warns me tht 
shall have to leave you presently." 

She drew breath, relieved and yet almost desj 
ing. She must tell him now of his danger, or 
would be too late. But how waa she to tell 1 
with so many eyes upon them, and so many ■ 
open and near them to catch the slightest hin 
treason ? Worst of all, the corporal was drunk( 
staring at them and noting their every movement 

She waa at her wit's end, and as usual wit] 
woman in that extremity found a resource even Lb 
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To Coupland's surprise she suddenly offered to fill 
the cups of the company again. The offer was 
accepted readily enough, and with Johnstone's help 
she set about the task in the most business-like 
fashion. As she helped Ryan, amongst the first, she 
said laughing — 

"What would you do now, Sergeant, if in the 
midst of a' this fun and guid-fellowship you were to 
find a traitor — a sort 0' a serpent in the bosom 0' 
your sodgers ? " 

Coupland heard and wondered. 

Strathroy heard and started, drawing his bonnet 
closer over his brow, and wondering if she had dis- 
covered him — wondering if his daughter would 
betray him. 

Ryan stood with his horn half raised to his 
mouth, and, much puzzled by this singular turn 
of the conversation, stared at her an instant 
dumbly. 

" Do ?" he ejaculated at length ; " I would take the 
blackguard by the throat as I take your arm, com- 
rade " — (and all unconscious of the import of his act 
he seized Coupland's arm) — " and I'd shake the sowl 
out of him for stealing into decent company, and 
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after that I'd kick him over to the hangman. 
Shouldn't we, my boy V* 

" Surely, surely," muttered Coupland quietly, but 
watching Margaret with an intense gaze. 

" How calmly he takes it," was Strathroy's reflec- 
tion, standing apart, observing all, and almost ad- 
miring the man he had so deeply injured. 

" By the token we would," Eyan continued ; " but ' 
who is it talks of traitors ?" 

" Oh, I canna tell you that exactly," she answered 
carelessly, " but folk say there's ane among ye, and 
he betrays everything to the clans, and that's how 
they fash ye sae muckle." 

"I'll go to the General at once," growled Hodge 
somewhat indistinctly. 

" Eh, man, but you're ower late — ^the General kens 
a' about it," she said cooUy, " and he is to make an 
inspection of €very man in the camp, and the first 
that fails to satisfy him wi' his answer will be shot 
there and then." 

"Then we'll show his honour that we keep too 
good watch in our company," said Eyan confidently, 
" to let any dirty spy get among ^« Shall we not, 
my boy ?" 
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And again he addressed Goupland. 

" Surely, surely," was the answer as before. 

"But who is the ruflian, if ye know?" Eyan 
asked. 

"Some great man," she said very firmly. "Sir 
Malcolm Oliphant of Elvanlee, I think, was the 
name I heard." 



CHAPTER XVL 



A soldier's honoub. 



rjIHE soldiers had heard the name of Sir Malcohn 
Oliphant associated with the basest treachery. 
Now, when they were told that he was supposed to 
be still alive and in their camp, they uttered a growl 
of indignation which expressed more forcibly than 
words could have done the small mercy the culprit 
might expect if discovered. 

Strathroy shrank back, astounded by this singular 
turn of events — for at the first moment it seemed as 
if Margaret were about to betray her husband whilst 
hoping to save him. 

Coupland started, but so slightly that none 
observed it. He kept his eyes fixed upon her and 
saw how her lips quivered as she pronounced the 
name of one who was so dear to her. But he had no 
difficulty in comprehending her purpose, and already 
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his thoughts were busy calculating how he might 
best profit by the warning she had so cleverly con- 
veyed to him. 

" Arrah, is it him that was shot and drowned you 
mean ? " exclaimed Eyan, after standing an instant in 
open-mouthed surprise. 

" That's just the man/' she replied carelessly. 

" Then, bad cess to him, but we'll lay his ghost 
if we catch him. Here, boys, drink to the rope that's 
to hang the traitor Oliphant." 

The company, repeating the words fiercely, drained 
their cups to the toast. 

"Why dont you join us, Maggie?" muttered 
Hodge, who had approached her again ; " come, take 
a sip to Oliphant's speedy hanging." 

" Me !" she exclaimed, shrinking back ; " I wish 
naebody ill — I'd rather no " 

" Hillo ! what's that for ?" shouted- Hodge. 

Coupland came to her rescue; her hesitation 
threatened to reveal her real character. 

" Why not wet your lips to the toast, my lass," he 
said calmly; "no knave deserves to live. Come, 
drink with me to the traitor's deatL" 

She could join in that wish honestly enough ; and 
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80, accepting the horn from his hand whilst her eyes 
met his, she answered deliberately — 

" I drink to the traitor's death." 

Drums beat, bugles sounded, and the order was 
passed along for the men to fall in. 

The hurry and confusion which ensued afforded 
the husband and wife a few minutes to themselyes, 
unobserved by any save Strathroy. 

" You must escape now," she whispered quickly. 

"Impossible," he answered huskily; "I have just 
returned from the Greneral, who has commanded me 
to attend him to night as guide through the passes of 
Lochaber." 

" He will find another," she cried eagerly. 

" Still I cannot move. The prize for which I have 
"been striving so hard, the prize for which I have 
endured this dreary separation from you, is almost 
within arm's reach. To fly now is to lose all that I 
have won, and to cast away every hope that makes 
the future bright. I cannot move." 

" It is madness to remain," she pleaded piteonsly. 

"It is ruin to take flight," he responded despair- 
ingly. 

" Malcolm, Malcolm, 1 implore you to go." 
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" And my love for you bids me stay." 

« Oh, let your love for me drive you hence, for it is 
cruelty to me to wait for certain death." 

" It would be still more cruel to you," he answered 
sadly, "to fly and involve you in a fate 9a sure. 
You think escape possible; but every pass is guarded 
by the army, and the coast is under the surveillance 
of the fleet. We would be seized, dragged back to 
judgment, and the attempted flight would be in itself 
a confession of guilt. I stay here to confront my 
accusers, and the past will plead for me." 

" The past will condenm you, for all that you have 
done will be misinterpreted by the suspicions 
attached to your name." 

" Then I will faU, content that I have made full 
atonement for my oflFenee, and you will live to take 
care of Agnes." 

" Do not think of her. She is safe — she is to be- 
come the wife of Captain Spence." 

Strathroy had heard most of their conversation. 
The latter words he heard distinctly. He glared 
furiously at his daughter, and then stealthily drew 
back towards the river, muttering angrily to him- 
self 
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" I am glad of that," was Coupland s response ; 
" but it does not alter my detennination." 

At that she despaired of moving Imn. He was 
obstinate and reckless of his own periL 

*• I can plead no more," she faltered, with a sharp 
note of pain in her tone. 

" It is useless, Madge, for I am resolved to meet 
the worst. But you must not remain longer in the 
camp. Johnstone is your guide ?" 

" He and another." 

" What other ?" 

"Do not ask me. I will tell you when your 
danger is over. Meanwhile, I have promised not to 
reveal his name." 

" Be it so ; he must be a friend at any rate. Good 
bye, and be comforted, wife. We will meet again 
soon; and if not, still be comforted, for in life or 
death I love you." 

She tried to speak and could not. The parting 
was too bitter, too full of doubt, and the future was 
dark. She tried to utter a fervent prayer for his 
welfare ; they embraced, and she turned away to seek 
Johnstone. 

She was confronted by Colonel Strang. 
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With a short cry of alarm she endeavoured to 
spring by him, but he snatched at her plaid; the 
brooch which fastened it at the shoulder broke and 
fell to the ground. 

" Hallo — halt, my pretty one," cried the Colonel ; 
" I should know that form and those bright eyes." 

With a desperate effort she wrenched the plaid 
from his grasp and fled away, disappearing amongst 
the soldiers who were preparing to fall into their 
ranks. 

Strang, with an ejaculation of chagrin, started in 
pursuit. 

Coupland boldly threw himself in the Colonel's 
way, intercepting him 

" Pardon, Colonel, pardon," he said excitedly, not 
knowing how to explain his conduct, but determined 
to detain him at any cost ; " I have something to 
say." 

" Out of the way, sir." 

" But 1 have — something to say." 

" You are drunk, rascal ; but if you have a grain of 
wit left in your muddled head you will not persist in 
this insolence." 

Coupland took the hint which was thus uninten- 
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tionally afforded him, and assumed the unsteady gait 
and thickness of speech which attends one stage of 
intoxication. At the same time he finnly maintained 
his ground, so that Strang was unable to pass him 
without resorting to violence. 

"Pardon, Colonel, I — mean no insolence, but I 
must speak to you," 

" Must, sir !" said Strang angrily ; " you forget." 

" No, no, I do not forget. You are Colonel Strang, 
and I am Coupland, a poor soldier — ^food for powder, 
under your gracious command, and nothing more. 
But, sir, even a common creature such as I am has a 
heart, and likes and hates as passionately as nobler 
men do. Ay, and the good name of those we love is 
as precious to us as the honour of your home can be 
to you." 

" Bah !** was the Colonel's response, making an- 
other attempt to pass. 

" I am drunk," Coupland went on, and his excite- 
ment gave his feint every appearance of reality ; " I 
am drunk — what matter ? I must speak. You 
would pass ; you would follow that — ^woman ?" 

" Well, if it pleases me ?" answered the Colonel 
contemptuously. 
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" But if it does not please her and if it does not 
please me ? If she is more to me than life itself, as 
I prove she is in daring to cross your path — ^what 
then r 

" The chances are that if you do not get out of my 
way you will have a sharp lesson in the practice of 
subordination." 

" Ay, that is it ; you have the power, and if you 
are so minded a word from you will place me in front 
of a file of my comrades to be shot for insubordina- 
tion, or whatever offence you may please to charge 
me with. You have that power; but you are a 
gentleman, and you will not use it like a scoundrel 
You will not ruin a poor fellow's happiness, and then 
shoot him like a dogi You will not force your ac- 
quaintance upon a, woman who is so little to you and 
so very much to me/' 

"That depends on the pleasure of the lady," 
answered Strang sarcastically; but standing still 
now, and peering at the man curiously. 

He was trying to recollect where he had seen him 
before. The voice and bearing tantalized his memory, 
and yet he could not identify him. 

During the altercation Dr. Fairlie had reached the 
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spot, and stood bewildered and alarmed at Coupland's 
conduct He now whispered in his ear. 

" In Heaven's name, what are you doing ?" 

Coupland did not heed him; but meeting the 
Colonel's gaze without flinching, addressed hirn again. 

"But this lady, as you have been good enough 
to call her, Colonel, is an honest woman. You can- 
not wish to shame her and to degrade me, who cannot 
resent the degradation as your equal could and 
would." 

" Tut, sir, stand aside," and with a vigorous thrust 
of his arm, he made way and passed. 

But his foot touched something in the grass. He 
stooped, and picked up the brooch which had fallen 
from Margaret's plaid. He examined it by the light 
of the fire, and Coupland saw that he recognised it 

Strang knew the brooch: he had seen Lady 
Oliphant wear it often; and with its help he 
identified the lady who had been so anxious to escape 
from him. Puzzled extremely to account for her 
presence in the camp, he was also angry at her 
resolute avoidance of him. Judging from his own 
point of view, his suspicions at once fixed upon the 
idea that she was engaged in some intrigue on behalf 
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of the Pretender, and under the direction of her 
father Strathroy. 

He carefully placed the trinket in his pocket, 
determined by the discovery of this escapade to 
hasten forward his marriage day. He turned super- 
ciliously to Coupland, who was observing him with a 
terrible intensity in his gaze. 

"You have made a mistake, my good fellow, if 
you have hoped for favour in the eyes of the lady 
who has just left us." 

" Pardon, Colonel, I fear it is you who are mis- 
taken." 

" The lady, sir, whom you dare to insult with your 
pretensions is my affianced wife," proceeded the 
Colonel, as if no one had spoken; "are you satisfied?" 

Without waiting for a reply, Strang wheeled round 
and walked away in the direction taken by Lady 
Oliphant. 

Satisfied ? — it was a thunderbolt, and the man was 

stricken dumb and motionless. He stared after the 

officer, helpless apparently to move a finger, if that 

had been enough to delay him. 

His affianced wife! The man's pulse stood still 
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then the blood seemed to leap in his veins, and his 
heart throbbed wildly. His eyes were dazed and his 
brain confused by the maddening thoughts which 
rushed upon him with the overwhelming force of 
a torrent. And the torrent had been let loose by 
three words — ^his affianced wife ! 

Gunpowder is harmless enough so long as it is un- 
touched by fire. There was a store of gunpowder in 
Coupland's nature, and a brand' of fire having fallen 
upon it, the explosion followed. There was much 
smoke, confusion and false alarm, but the shock was 
terrible. In one bitter moment the ambition which 
had stimulated and controlled his actions hitherto 
fell before the undefined horror inspired by Strang's 
announcement. 

But the man lied. Ah, yes, he was sure of that — 
he dare not doubt it, for to doubt his falsehood would 
be to suspect her truth. He shuddered from head to 
foot at the bare possibility of that. Yet he re- 
membered with painful clearness the former acquain- 
tanceship at Eome of Lady Margaret and Colonel 
Strang ; he remembered Fairlie's explanation of the 
Colonel's enmity — "he has a mind to marry your 
widow " — and he was stung to the quick by the mere 
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fancy of the humiliation to which she was exposed, 
and he powerless to shield her. 

His fierce, jealous love would have protected her 
even from an unhallowed glance or thought; and 
now, here was she subject to the bold addresses of an 
unscrupulous man, and he — her husband — dare not 
speak, dare not raise a finger to defend her. His 
brain burned at fever heat. He did not pause to 
reason; he could not collect his confused thoughts 
sufficiently to enable him to recall his faith in 
her courage and truth which would guard her against 
all evils. 

He could only remember that she was living under 
an assumed name; that she was the wife of a re- 
puted traitor, and the daughter of one of the most 
active and most prominent of the rebels ; and that if 
discovered, these circumstances wou^d place her in 
serious peril. Strang was aware of that and would 
no doubt use his knowledge to torture her. 

Now he understood the fuU danger of his own 
position, because it involved her. Already proclama- 
tion had been read in the churches of Perth and 
in those of the surrounding districts, by order of the 
Duke of Cumberland, threatening with the punish- 
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ment of death all who gave food or shelter to the 
rebels, or who in any way connived at their escape 
from the vengeance — for vengeance it had become— 
of the Government. 

Already he had seen those who were even re- 
motely connected with one or other of the rebels, 
given to the sword, their homes given to the flames, 
and all their possessions confiscated. Already he 
had heard of women and children exposed to the 
cruellest indignities and privations; whilst the per- 
petrators of those brutalities passed unquestioned 
by the Duke and his principal officers, if their deeds 
were not openly sanctioned. 

What then must be Margaret's position, without 
protector, and persecuted by a man like Colonel 
Strang. The thought maddened him; and yet he 
was helpless — that was the worst of all. 

He was startled into action by loud shouts of " the 
General! the General!" rising along the line of the en- 
campment. He looked round him helplessly, and 
then he i*an to meet Tairlie, who had followed the 
Colonel to plead with him to excuse the audacity of 
Sergeant Coupland. 

" The fellow is drunk, doctor," Strang had said ; 
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" and besides the lady, although she has puzzled me 
to-night, is pledged to me. At any rate, she is game 
much too high for him." 

The doctor thanked him, took snuff, and left him 
to pursue his own course, satisfied that the Colonel 
did not yet suspect the truth. 



CHAPTEE XVIL 



THWARTED. 



" "VOU are my friend, doctor," said Coupland agi- 
tatedly, meeting Fairlie, " you will help me 
— the General is coming this way — ^you will obtain 
for me a pass to qu.it the camp." 

" Leave the camp, and enow ! — what are you 
thiuking about, man ?" 

" Only for twenty-four hours — only time enough to 
let me run to Dunkeld and back. I have done enough 
to deserve that small favour — and I must have it, I 
tell you — I must see Margaret." 

" Body o' me ! — ^you'll wring my arm out o' the 
socket if you keep rugging at it that way. So you 
shall see her, in good time ; meanwhile, control your- 
self." 

Coupland's vehemence became almost frenzy in 
consequence of the opposition to his plan. 

" Control myself ! " he cried, " I am mad — ^I cannot 
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control myself — so much the more reason, why I 
should have the pass." 

" But you can't have it to-night" (slightly irritated 
by liis obstinacy). 

'*But I must — Oh, you can talk of control; but 
you do not know what a demon there is in a jealous 
heart." 

At that word the doctor grasped him by the 
shoulders and wheeled him round so that the fire- 
light fell full upon his face. 

"Jealous?" he repeated grimly; "of what, and 
of whom ? Confound it, sir, you canna be jealous of 
your wife?" 

Coupland pressed his hands upon his head as if he 
would by a physical effort curb his distracted 
thoughts. 

" No, no, and yet — ^yes — I am jealous, not of her, 
— ^but of her position," he answered hoarsely, unable 
in his excited state to explain the various emotions 
which tortured him, and indifferent as to what his 
friend might think of him so that he gave his aid in 
procuring the pass. " Did you not hear what Strang 
said ? Have you no ears — have you no eyes ? He 
called her his affianced wife." 
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" Tlien he lied, which is nothing at all unusual for 
him." 

"Ay, ay, he lied," Coupland went on painfully; 
'* but remember my position. I am dead and yet 
living. My death has been proved by witnesses; 
and living, I am an outcast against whom every 
man's hand is raised. My life is forfeited to the 
law, and recognition would be the signal for my 
execution." 

"That's a capital reason why you should try to 
recover your senses enow," interrupted Fairlie drily. 

" I have given these things little thought till now ; 
but Strang has conjured up a danger that would be 
worse than death. Margaret, my wife, persecuted by 
that man, is defenceless — is at his mercy, for I dare 
not speak" 

Fairlie was thoroughly alarmed now by the frenzy 
of Coupland and its cause. With a flush of indigna- 
tion, he said sternly — 

" You do not doubt her truth ?" 

" No, no, no — heaven help me, I scarcely know 
what I doubt, or fear, or hope," he rejoined despair- 
ingly. " Think of her wretched position — the widow 
of a living man. Think to what extremities her 
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love for me and anxiety for her father may drive 
her." 

" It will never drive her into marriage with Strang, 
you may be satisfied." 

" But it will subject her to torture of which I may 
relieve her — it wall subject me to madness from which 
she can save me. She besought me to escape from 
the country with her, and I refused — fool that I was. 
How do I know what danger, what impulse may have 
wrung from her some warrant for the claim Strang 
makes." 

" Never fash your thumb about him at all ; that's 
the way to ease your mind." 

" But that will not help her. I must save 
her — I must see her, and at once. Oh ! the pass, 
doctor, the pass — ^you will, you must get it for 
me." 

" I tell you, man, the result would be certain dis- 
covery and death." 

" Get me the pass," iterated Coupland, reckless of 
every consideration but that of the necessity of re- 
joining Margaret. 

" It is her life you hazard as well as your own," re- 
sponded Fairlie, getting angry. 
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** Get me the pass, even for her sake." 

"No, if you are bound for destruction^ I wont 
quicken your journey," and he turned away. 

" Destruction will come then," muttered Coupland 
bitterly. 

He advanced straight to the place where General 
Kerr stood, surrounded by his staff, issuing directions 
for the order of the expedition which he had resolved 
to make this night. 

With impolitic boldness, Coupland pushed his way 
through the circle of officers, and, saluting the 
General, craved audience. 

" Speak," was the brief concession. 

"An affair of life or death to me. Excellency, 
demands my absence from the camp," said Coupland 
huniedly. " If anything I have ever done has won 
your favour, I implore you. General, let it plead for 
me now, and grant me a pass for twenty-four hours." 

"When?" 

" Now, now, on the instant." 

" Impossible. You have been told that we require 
you to guide us through Lochaber, and we march at 



once." 



" Spare me. General, spare me." 
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The General frowned, and the oflBicers stared in 
amazement at the importunate suitor. 

"Sergeant Coupland," said Kerr coldly. "You 
have hitherto borne yourself like a true soldier and a 
brave one. But the man who would desert his post 
at the moment of greatest need is a coward and a 
traitor, and we shoot such men. Do not lay yourself 
open to a suspicion of that character." 

" But, General, there are desires, hopes, wrongs — " 

" There is nothing to a soldier before his duty. To 
your ranks, sir." 

Coupland saluted and retired. The march had 
already commenced, and he was obliged to fall in 
with his company. But there was frenzy in the 
man's brain, and wrath in his breast, which expelled 
all sense of the noble purpose that had hitherto led 
him forward. 

He had been steadfast to the one idea of winning 
back his credit at the utmost hazard and sacrifice by 
serving in the army of the Government. But the 
mere possibility of his wife being subjected to the 
addresses of a man like Strang was the last degree of 
humiliation which broke the back of his endurance. 
The thought stung him so that everything else was 
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forgotten. Prudeuce and patience were extin- 
guished. 

He seized his musket, and took his place in 
obedience to the General's command; but he was 
desperate now, and he was resolved to take the first 
opportunity that offered to quit his post without 
leave. 



Lady Oliphant had found Johnstone, and under his 
guidance she had made a rapid circuit of the camp, 
adopting a zigzag course, which they thought would 
baffle the pursuer. The readiest and surest means of 
escape was by the boat, if they could only reach it. 

To do that, they were obliged to turn back. 

They performed the manoeuvre with every pre- 
caution; but fortune, fate, or whatever it may be 
that determines circumstances contrary to our will, 
brought them within view of Colonel Strang. 

He darted forward to intercept them. They 
eluded him by turning sharply in another direction, 
and then doubling upon him under the screen of a 
clump of trees. 

But he was a cunning follower, and once fairly on 
the track he was not easily foiled. He had the ad- 
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vantage too of being perfectly calm, whilst they were 
excited and frightened. He made allowances for 
their detours, and presently had them in sight again. 

It now became an open chase. The Colonel, in 
full view of the men, who were falling into line, did 
not like to run, or he could have overtaken the 
fugitives easily. 

Still he gained ground, and he was close upon 
them when they were passing Sergeant Eyan\s 
quarters. He would have been able to arrest them 
before they had reached the boat, but Dr. Fairlie 
luckily observed the chase. He comprehended the 
whole position, and advancing quickly grasped the 
Colonel's arm, stopping him. 

" Halt, Colonel," he said, loudly enough to attract 
Kerr's attention, " the General waits for you." 

Strang mentally consigned the doctor and the 
General to perdition, but perceiving the latter close 
by, he saluted him respectfully, saying — 

" I attend. General." 

By this time Lady Oliphant had entered the boat, 
and Johnstone, having unmoored it, was rowing out 
to mid-stream with all his might. 

The Colonel accepted his defeat with good grace. 
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There were two reasons which reconciled him : first, 
the knowledge that the defeat was only temporary, 
and, next, the conviction that his discovery wotdd 
ultimately tend to his advantage. 

After a little hesitation — the hesitation was en- 
tirely due to considerations for his own safety — ^he 
resolved to make a bold movement, which, if success- 
ful, would turn the night's adventure to his account 
at once. 

The march had already commenced ; the men had 
been enjoined to observe perfect silence; and those 
who remained in the camp had been ordered to keep 
the fires blazing and to maintain as far as practicable 
the appearance of the whole army being still stationed 
there. 

The General and his stajQF had mounted their 
horses, and were slowly moving foiw^ard, when 
Colonel Strang desired to speak in private with his 
Excellency. 

" I have made a discovery, General," said Strang, 
when they had ridden a little way in advance of the 
other ofiicers ; " but as a lady is peculiarly involved 
in the information I am about to give you, I am 
compelled to crave your forbearance and to beg that 
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you will ask no more than I am at liberty to tell 
you/' 

Kerr was a tail stem man, who viewed the most 
trivial circumstances with the gravest eyes; but 
although his manner was frequently harsh, there was 
nothing cruel in his nature. He never flinched in 
the discharge of a duty, but he never pushed his 
authority beyond the requirements of the occasion 
which demanded its exercise; to women especially 
he comported himself with an old fashioned courtesy 
which, although stiff, was sincere. 

" The lady's interests shall be respected," he said — 
" proceed." 

"Thank you. The discovery must be accepted 
entirely on my word without inquiry as to its source. 
This is the point of it — there will be no rising of the 
clans to-morrow if we can succeed to-night in arrest- 
ing the mainspring of the conspiracy, Strathroy. 
Or if we can prevent him from joining the clans, that 
will serve the same purpose; for without him to 
inspire them with his enthusiasm, and to mislead 
them by his prophecies of success, not a man will stir 
from the mountains." 

" You have heard of him then ? " 
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" Yes, General, and you will be displeased to learn 
where he has been; but remember he has the 
cunning of Old Nick, and the boldness of a hero in 
anything that may help the Pretender's cause." 

" I know him, and wish that he had been on our 
side rather than against us. Where has he been 
seen?" 

" In the camp." 

" Wliat ! " thundered Kerr, " here in our midst, and 
permitted to escape ?" 

"He has been amongst us. Excellency," replied 
Strang, suavely, and with an uneasy drooping of his 
eyes. He was anxious to prevent the inquiry 
proceeding further than it might be convenient for 
him to answer ; " but he has not escaped." 

"Where is he then?" demanded the General, 
chagrined by the knowledge that such a prize had 
been within arm's reach, and had yet escaped him. 
" Let us find Strathroy, and we will not only prevent 
this Lochaber rising, but we will extinguish the 
rebellion, for it is only his mad enthusiasm which 
keeps it alive. Colonel Strang, you and I have this 
night missed the grandest opportunity that fortune is 
ever likely to aflford us. Speak, tell me all you know." 
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The Colonel bent forward, biting his lip— he had 
once or twice fancied that he had this night missed 
the tide in his affairs which would have carried him 
on to fortune. The (Jeneral's words transformed the 
fancy into conviction, and he regretted now that he 
had not waived the private considerations which had 
kept him silent and spoken sooner. The upshot was 
that he determined to make the best of affairs as 
they stood, and to endeavour to overtake the tide — a 
venture which is often made and never succeeds. 

" Wherever he may be sir," he said, his voice low 
and harsh, " our business is to prevent him reaching 
Auchnacarry, where the rendezvous is appointed for 
to-morrow." 

" It will be no easy matter to prevent him since he 
has the start of us ; and doubtless he carries with him 
details of our strength and position." 

" Without doubt, General, but give me a dozen of 

your dragoons, take what measures you think best, 

and leave me free to act as circumstances may direct, 

and I will stake my future that we bar his way to 

Lochaber, if we do not capture him, before to-morrow 

night." 

He spoke in a tone of bitter regret, but the 
L p 
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hearer thought that only natural, and granted his 
request. 

General Kerr took advantage of Sergeant Goupland's 
local knowledge, and within a few hours he had 
guarded every pass to Auchnacarry within a line of 
five miles, whilst a number of small companies were 
despatched to scour the district in pursuit of the 
rebel chief 

One of these companies discovered an old man who 
was seated by the roadside within two miles of 
Dimkeld. The man would have been passed un- 
observed in the darkness, had it not been that a cough 
which he had endeavoured to restrain betrayed 
him. 

He was surrounded and seized, whereupon his 
cough became violent and his motement displayed 
the utmost decrepituda 

" What's wrang, lads," he gasped, "what's wrang ? 
Can ye no let a puir auld body, that's sair fashed wi' a 
hoast,be?" 

" Where do you come from ?" demanded the oflBcer 
in charge; "and what is your business abroad at 
this hour?" 

The old man's cough became most painful at this 
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juncture, and the question had to be repeated several 
times before he seemed to catch its meaning. 

" Whare do I come frae ?" he said at length feebly ; 
" od, ay, I see now^ ye're sodger bodies, and ye're 
jalousing that I'm ane 0* the rebel fools. Here's 
flint and steel, strike a light and see if I'm fit to be 
a rebel or onything that's useful. I'm ower auld, 
man, I'm ower auld." 

" Where do you come from ?" repeated the ofiBcer 
sternly. 

" Weel, to tell ye the Gospel truth, I hae travelled 
on foot a' the way down frae Lochaber, and what wi' 
age and my hoast, and the travel, I sat doon there 
ready to sleep or dee, I was that weary. I live at 
Dunkeld, as ye may ken, but I felt as though I was 
never to see that bonnie toon again." 

" What was your business in Lochaber ?" 

" Ay, man, that's a sorry tale to tell ; but, if ye 
maun ken, I was seeking ane o' my bairns that was 
in service up by Loch Arkaig. I didna find the puir 
loon, for, vow me, sirs, there's naething yonder but 
desolation — houses without tenants, bams and byres 
laid waste, and no a living creature to tell ye the 
meaning 0' it a*.' 
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The readiness with which the old man spoke, and 
his evident weakness and distress, satisfied the ofiBcer 
of his truthfulness. 

" You surely met some one in the course of your 
travels, my old friend ? You cannot mean that the 
whole district is deserted ?" 

" 'Deed, and it's nearly that, for a' the folk I met 
was just here and there a shepherd loon, daundering 
about without a beast to herd." 

" Are you sure of that ?" 

" Perfect sure, as far as my e'en could see and my 
lugs could hear." 

" There's something for your information, and here's 
a word of advice — ^get home as fast as you can, or you 
may get into trouble." 

The officer dropped a shilling into his hand, and 
the old man muttered many blessings upon the bene- 
volent soldier's head, with grateful thanks for his 
counsel, lamenting that the frailty of his limbs had 
delayed him so long on the road. 

"Could your honour no gie me a word that 
would help me, if I'm stopped again afore I win 
hame ?" 

" Say that you have spoken to Lieutenant Ward- 
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law^ and tliat he promised you a safe passage into 
Dunkeld. Good night." 

The officer gave the word of command, and his 
company moved forward, rapidly disappearing in the 
dim light of the night. But as long as their horses' 
hoofs were heard, the old man continued to mumble 
thanks and blessings for the protection extended to 
him. 

When the last sound of the hoof-treads had died 
away, the man drew breath — ^it was like the snort of 
a war-horse rather than a sigh of relief. He stood 
erect, without any sign of the infirmity which had 
deceived the soldiers, and he turned his back upon 
Dunkeld. 

" They are out in pursuit," he muttered. " I cannot 
venture near the town to-night." 

Out from beneath the shadow of the trees where he 
had been lying in wait, rode a horseman, barring the 
fugitive's way. 

" Halt, Strathroy," commanded the rider. 

" He is a dead man who speaks that name, were 
there a thousand at his back," cried the Jacobite 
fiercely, levelling a pistol which would have carried 
his threat promptly into effect, but his finger 
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was stayed by the hasty exclamation of the hone- 
man — 

" It is I— Strang." 

The pistol was lowered, but Strathroy contiimed to 
observe every motion of the speaker suspiciously, 
ready to strike at the first «ign of treacheiy. I 

" You — ^why are you not with your comrades ?" he 
said cautiously. 

'' I am out with a company of dragoons in search of 
you. I have scattered my men in various directions, 
and we meet here. I have reached the place first, 
and overheard your parley with Wardlaw. Lucky for 
you that he is something of a simpleton, and did not 
recognise you, or there would have been a speedy end 
to all your hopes." 

"And yours," retorted Strathroy sharply; "how 
has it become known that I am in the district ?" 

The Colonel was leaning forward on the neck of 
his horse, so that he was enabled to speak in an 
undertone. He shrugged his shoulders at the ques- 
tion. 

" I cannot teU you that," he said placidly ; " all 
that I can tell you is that your visit to the camp has 
been discovered, and there are a thousand men on 
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your track. You jnust not attempt to reach Auch- 
nacarry to-night, for every pass is guarded You 
must find shelter without delay." 

" Shelter ! where ?" muttered the old man discon- 
solately. 

The Colonel brought his face close to that of 
Strathroy, so that in spite of the dim light each could 
see the glitter of the other's eyes. 

" A moment ago your lordship made me feel that 
you doubted my honesty ; now you ask me to tell you 
where to hide from your enemies." 

" Tush !" answered Strathroy impatiently ; " if I 
feared you, Strang, I would not leave you another 
opportunity to Ijetray me. But you know as I know 
that on the day of my arrest Colonel Strang will 
stand in as great peril as myseli" 

" Possibly," was the perfectly quiet comment ; 
" but I prefer that you should believe me acting as I 
do for friendship, and not under threats." 

"Act from what motive you will, I am sure of you. 
What is the password ?" 

" The Duke for Scotland." 

" And the countersign ?" 

" King George for us all." 
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"Lies both; but we must swallow them,** muttered 
Strathroy bitterly. 

" Stay a moment,"* said Strang, as the Jacobite was 
about to leave him ; " my men will be here presently, 
and I wish to teU you there is only one place of 
safety for you to-night." 

" Where ? " 

" In the ruins of the Cathedral Make the best of 
your way thither, and, if you can trust me, wait 
there till I arrive to teU you that the road is clear to 
Lochaber." 

« I trust you.'' 

Strathroy, with these words, sprang into the plan- 
tation and disappeared just as three of the Coloners 
party galloped up to the place of rendezvoua They 
were speedily joined by others, and as each party 
arrived Strang received the report as to the result of j 

their search. Nothing had been discovered; and ' 

Strang was about to disperse them again on different 
routes when Sergeant Eyan, accompanied by four 
men, arrived. 

" Faith, your honour, we did meet two suspicious 
characters," reported the Irishman, grinning inex- 
plicably, " but we let them go." 
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" Let them go ! For what reason ? " 

" Bedad, it was because we were ashamed to inter- 
fere when a lady was concerned." 

The Colonel's ears opened as he demanded an ex- 
planation. 

" It was down by the water, your honour, we came 

» 

across a lady and gentleman running for Dunkeld. 
The gentleman was Captain Spence, and he gave me 
the wink that the lady was a friend of his, and sure 
what could we do but let them pass ? We couldn't 
arrest the General's own nephew." 

The Colonel assented to that proposition He had 
little difficulty in identifying the lady, although he 
was puzzled to account for the appearance of Spence 
as her escort, and the object of her visit to the camp 
became more mystical than ever under the new light 
of this event. Tortuous and unprincipled as his own 
schemes might be, Strang could not readily imagine 
that Captain Spence would involve himself in any 
of the Jacobite intrigues. 

" It must be that the young fool has been tempted 
to play the gallant with one sister, whilst he is woo- 
ing the other," was the contemptible suggestion of 
the man's distorted mind; "and her ladyship is 
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making use of him to serve her father's cause. 
Whatever may be the reason of it, I shall profit by 
the circumstanca" 

Throughout the night he led his company on a 
wild goose chase; and in the morning, when they 
were thoroughly worn out, he allowed them to rest 
in Dunkeld. He was sustained by the excitement of 
the high game he was playing for fortune, and, in- 
stead of resting, directed his steps to the residence of 
Lady Oliphant. 

He had that night achieved a double object; he 
had prevented Strathroy from reaching Auchnacarry 
as he had promised the General he would do ; and he 
now held the rebel cliief caged within reach of the 
soldiers, ready to be arrested or set free as might 
seem most to his own advantage. 

Next he had detected Lady Oliphant in an adven- 
ture which he calculated one way or another placed 
her at his mercy. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



WHISPERS. 



rriHE fortunate escape into the boat had for the 
time at least saved Lady Oliphant from Colonel 
Strang ; but it did not by any means set her free. 

Johnstone was obliged to row stealthily along the 
opposite shore to avoid the sentinels. Frequently 
he had to pause, and always he had to row slowly. 
This mode of progress was so tardy that they 
occupied nearly three hours in traversing as many 
miles. 

Then they landed opposite a cottage, where, accord- 
ing to appointment, Captain Spence was waiting to 
conduct Mrs. Malcolm home, the distance being 
scarcely two miles. But the late hour — it was now 
midnight — and the disturbed state of the district 
rendered protection necessary, as was speedily proved 
by the encounter with Sergeant Eyan and his party. 

Her ladyship entered the cott-age and exchanged 
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the disguise in which she had appeared at the camp 
for her own garments. Then, escorted by the captain, 
she hastened homeward. The interruption by Byan 
was easily overcome by Spence, and the two reached 
Dunkeld without further molestation. The cold 
morning mist wrapped itself round the travellers like 
a wet blanket ; but the lady was too much excited to 
observe the discomfort, and the soldier was gallantly 
indifferent 

When they had entered the garden and stood in 
the porch, Mrs. Malcolm, whilst seeking the key to 
open the door, spoke for the first time since they had 
passed the soldiers, and inquired in an anxious 
whisper if they had been followed. 

"No fear of that," said Spence, reassuringly, " Eyan 
is a good-natured fellow, and would not think of such 
a proceeding after speaking to me. Besides, I told 
Johnstone to keep a sharp look out, and he would 
have warned us had there been any spy on our move- 
ments." 

" Thanks to you, then, I am safe." 

" Quite safe ; and now, that you are so, will you 
permit me to ask why you are so eager to conceal, 
even from Agnes, your (excursion to the camp." 
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Mrs. Malcolm found it difficult to answer. She 
felt that he had proved himself so loyal that a full 
explanation was due to him, and yet she feared to 
give it for his own sake and for that of Agnes, lest by 
making him her confidant she should hazard their 
happiness. 

"Will you spare me that question, Captain 
Spence?" she said frankly; "if you insist I cannot 

refuse to satisfy you ; but " 

. "I am already satisfied," he interrupted generously; 
" you have assured me your journey had nothing to 
do with the Pretender's intrigues, and that is enough 
for me. Believe me, madam, your secret is safe, so 
far as I am concerned." 

" Ah, sir, you make me so much your debtor," she 
faltered, "that I can only pray Heaven help me 
to prove myself worthy of your confidence. If I could 
— if I dare explain, you woidd see how pitiful is the 
strait I am in. You woidd see one who, striving 
to serve those who are nearest and dearest to her, 
is so borne down into the depths of misery that hope 
itseK has grown sick. But I must be still your 
debtor. I dare not say more than this. Although I 
am no spy and no friend to the rebellion — Heaven 
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knows — I think it is better for the present to be 
silent" 

'' I respect your silence, madam, and you shall find 
me faithful" 

He kissed her hand respectfully and bade her 
adieu, promising to return as soon as the (reueral's 
commands permitted him. 

He departed, and she entered the house, praying 
that the life of this brave generous friend and that of 
Agnes might be as happy as her own had been 
wretched. 

Unluckily the measures she adopted for the 
purpose of sparing others became the cause of pain 
to herself and to them. 

There was a light in her sister's room as she was 
passing. She halted, hesitated, and then opened the 
door to ask if Agnes were welL 

The girl was seated by the fire dozing; a book 
— ^** The Force of Friendship," reconunended by the 
Duchess of Gordon — ^which she had been reading was 
lying on the floor. 

Mrs. Malcolm roused her, and Agnes started up 
with the confused expression of one who has a 
drowsy consciousness of having committed a faidt. 
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*' I saw you go out, Madge, and I have been wait- 
ing for you. Where have you been ? " 

" It was a mistake to wait for me — I did not wish 
any one to know of my absence." 

" Well, nobody suspects it but me, and you are not 
afraid of me, are you ?" 

"Only afraid that you may have caught cold," 
was the answer with a sad smile; "you will 
learn soon enough where I have been and my 
errand." 

"I wish you would tell me now," said Agnes, 
thoroughly awake; "aU these mysterious journeys 
perplex and annoy me. It is a shame to be afraid to 
trust me." 

"Wait," was the answer; " you will not be angry 
with me when you know the reasons of my 
silence." 

" Just as you please — good night." 

And in a discontented mood Agnes went to bed. 
If she had been less hasty she might have learned 
enough that night to have saved her much future 
vexation. But she felt that she was excluded from 
her sister's confidence, and she was weary and 
irritable as most people are when suddenly awakened 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



FRAGMENTS. 



A LTHOUGH Mrs. Malcolm had Hved in cruel 

suspense throughout the weary months of the 

Chevalier s campaign, she found some little comfort 

in the thought that at least she had spared her sister 

much of the misery that afi^cted herself. It had 

been no easy task to keep her secret all this time 

from one who was daily beside her, and whom she 

regarded with so much affection. But it was that 

affection, strengthened by the counsel of Dr. Fairlie, 

which had guarded her tongue. Often the craving 

for sympathy, the desire to lay her head upon her 

sister's shoulder and find relief in an outburst of tears 

— had tempted her to reveal alL Then she would 

look at the bonnie, unclouded face of the girl, and 

she would stifle the desire because it was selfish. It 

seemed better, she thought, that Agnes shoidd have 

all the happiness which ignorance of the real state of 
I. Q 
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affairs might afford, than that she should have the 
consolation of an affectionate confidant 

She rejoiced with all her heart that this self- 
restraint had been exercised, when the attachment 
between Agnes and Captain Spence became apparent 
She had not the slightest doubt of her sister's fidelity; 
but she had, and with good reason, doubts of her dis- 
cretion. It was impossible to tell at what moment 
some careless word or act of hers might have 
betrayed them. 

Mrs. Malcolm rejoiced still more that she had been 
able to keep silence when on a Sabbath, immediately 
after the battle of Culloden, she sat in church and 
heard the minister — ^not without agitation in his voice 
— read the Duke of Cumberland's terrible proclama- 
tion, threatening with the penalty of death all who 
should in any way help the rebels to escape, by 
supplying them with food, by concealing them from 
the pursuit of the King's troops, or by concealing 
even their arms. 

The congregation listened in profound silenca It 
was a bright peaceful morning; outside, hens were 
cackling, cocks crowing, and dogs barking, in happy 
indifference to the Duke's message ; but the sunlight 
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flashing in through the diist-dimmed windows, 
glistened upon many pallid faces. 

There were aged men and women present whose 
sons were thus banished from the cots to which they 
would naturally fly for protection. The old people 
stared blankly at one another, filled with the same 
dread — that even on their return from the kirk, they 
might find in their homes one or more of the con- 
demned fugitives. There were young girls present 
whose lovers or brothers were thus placed under ban; 
and bowiug their heads hurriedly, to hide the tears 
that would have betrayed the alarm which fell upon 
them, they pretended to be occupied in folding 
handkerchiefs round their Bibles, with the customary 
piece of apple-ringy (southern-wood) for perfume. 
There were a few who trembled at the thought that 
unfortunates who had already found succour must be 
turned adrift, or be sheltered at the hazard of de- 
struction to the whole household. There were others 
who, whilst pitying the distress of neighbours, could 
thank Heaven that none of their kith or kin had 
been foolish enough to join the wrong side in the cruel 
strife which had raged over the land, and which had 
left behind so large a legacy of sorrow and bitterness. 
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It was with a sad appreciation of the difficidties 
which beset his flock that the minister gave out the 
"thirty-fourth psalm, beginning at the fourteenth 
verse — ^ Depart from ill, do good, seek peace/ " The 
people felt that the words had a specieil significance 
on this day, and when tliey came to the lines — 

** The Lord is ever nigh to them 
That be of broken spirit." 

there was a piteous fervency in their voices 
that modulated many tuneless notes to solemn 
harmony. 

The congregation slowly defiled out of the kirk. 
Several hurried homeward at once; the others, as 
usual, gathered in groups to review the sermon, and 
to interchange news and gossip. But the minister's 
"soundness" was little canvassed on this occasion. 
The proclamation entirely occupied the minds of the 
folk; and even those who felt perfectly secure from 
being affected by it, were deeply interested in discuss- 
ing its various bearings. 

Eveiy face was clouded and anxious: yet, there 
was the sun shining in a clear sky, the earth 
sparkling in its May dress ; the mountains towering 
around them in grand robes of green and brown 
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Bind purple — mighty guardians of the strath, which 
seemed to promise safety to all its inhabitants ; the 
river glancing through the trees as it rolled out from 
:ihe glens and on to the picturesque plains of Perth ; 
bhe birds singing as merrily as if there were no strife 
and no grief in the world. 

It was a day for happy thoughts of a bountiful 
harvest; but men were busy repeating rumours of 
hideous deeds, and women listened with wild affright 
in their- eyes. 

Mrs. Malcolm clasped Agnes* hand tightly -as the 
minister read the proclamation ; but she maintained 
the appearance of composure. Then the sisters 
walked quietly forth, pausing occasionally to ac- 
knowledge the salutations of some of the town's-folk, 
and in that way they overheard snatches of the con- 
versation of various groups. 

" Ay," muttered a woman who was old enough to 
remember the rising in '15, " if our Andrew would 
hae been guided by them that ken'd best, there would 
hae been nae need for us to dread the day. But 
when the Pretender was at Perth — ^and Lord forgie 
him the harm he's done — naething would serve the 
gomeril but he maun flinir awa wi* a white cockade in 
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his bonnet ; and it's a hempen cravat he*s like to get 
for his pains." 

" Whisht ye, woman," said her companion, a tall 
wiry old man in rough homespun clothes; "you 
needna tell a* the town that you're the mither o* a 
fool. Let's hame ; wha kens but we may be needed 
there. Come awa, Kirsty, and no stand gaping as 
though you would swallow the kirk." 

Kirsty was a sturdy looking lass who lingered with 
some friends listening open-mouthed to what was 
being said. Eeluctantly she turned away, and as soon 
as she had come up with her parents, she whispered, — 

"Did you hear what Wabster Eoss was saying, 
mither? He was telling them that some o' the 
rebels got into a house, and the sodgers got word of 
it, and they set fire to the house, and they ran their 
bagonets into every ane o' the poor loons that tried 
to win out. Oh, mither, maybe our Andrew was 
there ! " 

The girl sobbed, and the father sternly bade her be 
silent. He looked as savage as if he might himself 
have taken part in the cruelty which his daughter so 
awkwardly described. The son whom mother and 
sister lamented had joined the Chevaliers recruits 
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against the express command of his father. The 
latter wrathfiilly vowed that he would leave the 
renegade to his fate; but now that the crisis had 
come — ' 

" He ought to suffer for his folly/* he said ; " how 
am I to get the villain safe out o' the road?" he thought, 
and that, too, just after he had been warned that any 
attempt to help the disobedient one must be made at 
the peril of his own life ! 

Mrs. Malcolm and Agnes passed another group, the 
centre of which was the innkeeper. He was an 
intelligent man, strongly suspected of Jacobite lean- 
ings; but as he had discretion enough to keep his 
sentiments well under his thumb, he had not com- 
promised himself in the rising, and as he was in the 
way of hearing news earlier than most of his neigh- 
bours, besides being at odd times the possessor of a 
copy of the Edinhurgh Evening Courant, he was 
listened to respectfully even by the bailies. 

" The King's troops," he was saying, " are just 
dingin' a' thing afore them. They hae burnt down to 
the ground the houses 0' Cluny, and Glengyle, and 
Locheil and Keppoch, and 1 dinna ken how many 
more ; and they are carrying awa everything that's 
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worth lifting. Some of the deev 1 mean the 

sodgers — will no even heed the protection that Lord 
Loudon has gi'en to them that deserved it." 

" Hoots, that canna be true," ventured one of the 
bailies pompously. 

" Can it no ? " ejaculated the innkeeper ; " weel, 
sir, a' that I hae to say is that I wish it may no be 
true. But what answer, think ye, did one o' the 
officers gie to a poor sowl that showed his protection 
hoping to save his gear ? " 

" I couldna say." 

" He just answered that if he was to show him a 
protection frae Heaven it wouldna prevent him frae 
doing his duty !" 

At this there was a murmur of astonishment and 
dismay. 

" It's profanity," exclaimed one. 

" Ay, man," said the bailie with a smirk, as 
much as to say "I have got you now, billie," and 
resting his hands complacently on his heavy staff; 
" ay man, and where may you hae heard tell o* 
that ?" 

Boniface was taken aback, for he was unpleasantly 
conscious that he had been betrayed into saying more 
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than he ought to have said with a due regard to per- 
sonal safety. 

" Weel, bailie," he answered cautiously, " if you 
speir as a friend there's nae reason why I shouldna 
tell you that it was ane 0' the man's ain folk that 
teirt me; but farther than that Tm no just pre- 
pared to answer at this minute." 

" Just that, just that," rejoiued the bailie, feeling 
that he had duly impressed the neighbours with a 
sense of his importance ; and, desirous of still further 
asserting his dignity, he added : " and let me gie you 
a bit 0' news, now. The Sheriff has got word that 
he's to make out lists of a' the suspected persons in 
the district, and you had better take care that your 
name doesna figure amongst the others." 
^ " So being that you're no in the same lot, I'm con- 
tent," answered the innkeeper meekly : and whether 
lie intended this as a compliment or the reverse, the 
bailie never discovered. 

But here was more cause for alarm to Mrs. Malcolm, 
for there was every probability that as comparative 
strangers in the town her name and that of Agnes 
would appear in the black lists which it seemed were 
in preparation. Happily the friendship of Dr. Fairlie 
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and of Captain Spence protected them from this peril. 
Happily, too, for many others the task of drawing up 
the lists was entrusted to the ministers of the 
different parishes, and they acted with such merciful 
blindness that little result was obtained from this 
measure. 

The ladies obser\'ed greater precautions than ever 
to guaixl against discovery. Day after day they 
heard fresh tales of horrors enacted by the King's 
soldiers, or by the fugitive Highlanders. They 
heard, too, of heroic endurance and defence, of gene- 
rous foes and of devoted friends. One of the most 
pathetic incidents of the campaign was described to 
them by the doctor. 

" You know that the auld Earl of Kilraveuy was 
fool enough to join the Chevalier," he said, taking 
snuff as usual, " although his sou, with more wit than 
the father, kept his place as ensign in one of the foot 
regiments. The father was taken red-handed at 
Culloden, and he was marched a prisoner down the 
lines, wind and snow scouring his hatless head. 
They had to take him by where the ensign was 
standing, without the power to lift a finger to help 
him." 
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" Thank Heaven we have been spared such a sight 
as that," said Mrs. Malcolm, thinking of her father. 

"The poor lad was on heckle-pins," the doctor went 
on ; " he looked as though he would go mad, for he 
knew that there was sma* chance of mercy for 
Kilraveny. He kept his place, though, until the 
prisoner was just forenent him, then he couldna 
thole to see the auld man's bare pow, and in defiance 
of discipline, he stepped out of the ranks, whippit off 
his own hat and put it on his father s head. Syne, 
he went back to his place without speaking a word, 
and not a body interfered with him, or blamed him, I 
hope. He has not been shot for his insubordination 
as he half expected. It was all the brave lad could 
do, and it must have been a cniel day for him." 

These rumours and reports served to increase Mrs. 
Malcolm's anxiety for her husband's safety; and 
rendered her the more ready to risk a visit to the 
camp when she heard of the proposed general inspec- 
tion of Kerr's men. 

Agnes was deeply affected by what she heard ; but 
the impression was transient. She was blessed with 
that happy nature which soon forgets pain that is not 
actually present. She had little or no imagination. 
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and was unable to realise suffering which did not 
cM)me directly under her observation. She was 
capable of feeling sympathy and sorrow, but the 
cause must be brought close home to her. She could 
find moments of happiness in the midst of the . 
surrounding gloom. 

She could think even of fashions, and was de- 
lighted to learn that hair and wigs were still worn in 
curls, that flowered lawn was the newest style of cap 
in London, and that velvet cloaks, " laced round with 
black lace," and made a little longer than last year, 
were now in vogue — all which information she 
obtained from a lady who had time not only to think 
of these things, but to write about them. 

It was neither hardness of heart nor selfishness 
that enabled Agnes to find pleasure in trifles whilst 
so many serious affairs were in progress : her fault — 
if fault it should be called — was the lack of thought 
for the future. She rarely speculated about the 
moiTOW, unless a new dress were involved ; and after 
all, it is doubtful if the morbid watchfulness of the 
future repays us for making the present wretched by 
saving us from some perils. 

Agnes was young and in love : and what further 
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explanation is needed of the comparative indifference 
with which she listened to the distant rumblings of 
the storm which was devastating the country. She 
was sad enough when she thought of the possibility 
of her father falling into the hands of his enemies ; 
but it was only a possibility to her, and the thought 
gave place to another. She was very miserable when 
she heard that Spence was wounded ; but she was as 
gay as ever the moment he was reported out of 
danger. 

She was angry with her sister whenever the 
suspicion arose that Mrs. Malcolm had some secret 
with which she was afraid to trust her ; but the anger 
was brief-lived. 

On the morning after her sister's adventure in the 
camp, Agnes awakened without a shade of the dis- 
content with which she had gone to bed. Observing 
that she had slept later than usual, she hastened 
down to the parlour, and busied herself completing 
the arrangements for breakfast. 

Her vehement demand for an explanation of Mrs. 
Malcolm's mysterious journey of the previous night 
was forgotten. 

Colonel Strang found her in the room alone. He 
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entered with apologies for Iiis early intrusion; but 
matters of import rec^uired that he should see Mrs. 
Malcolm without delay. 

**She is in the garden, I believe," said Agnes, 
** I shall send your message to her." 

She was about to ring the handbell when he stayed 
her. 

"Before you send I have something to tell you, 
mistress Agnes," he said with the insidious tone of 
one who was thinking entirely of her welfare. 

"I hope it will not take long," she replied care- 
lessly, "are we discovered? — and are you going to 
bring all General Kerr's army to make prisoners of a 
couple of women ? " 

There was contempt in her manner although she 
spoke with a pretty pretence of fright. 

He regarded her compassionately, as if he were 
saying to himself: " poor thing, poor thing, how little 
she guesses what is coming." He looked as if he 
would not have attempted to dispel her dreams of 
security, if he could have spared her by any sacrifice 
on his own part. 

" Your sister was out late last night," he said, very 
quietly. 
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That recalled the scene in the bedroom and her 
suspicion. She looked at the man inquiringly, and 
his steady compassionate gaze filled her with a 
presentiment of evil. But she answered firmly : 

" Yes," 

" Do you know who was her companion ? " 

She hesitated, ^ore than half inclined to tell a 
downright falsehood ; but, as a compromise — 

" It is of little consequence to me, sir, who was her 
companion." 

"Pardon me, Mistress Agnes, if I think it is of 
some consequence to you. I crave your pardon still 
more earnestly if I am the first to warn you that 
Captain Spence is not the honest man you and I 
believed him to be. I was his friend and 
confidant, until I discovered that he has been de- 
ceiving a lady whom I esteem so profoundly as 
yourself." 

She stared at him, dumbfoundered. Then, whilst 
ringing the bell, she said scornfully — 

'*I do not understand your suggestion. Colonel 
Strang, and I do not wish to understand it." 

" It is my respect for you that has tempted me to 
speak at the hazard of your displeasure." 
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The senant appeared, and turning to her without 
heeding Ins apology, Agnes continued : 

" Tell Mistress Malcolm that Colonel Strang de- 
sires to speak with her on urgent business." 

With a low curtsey and a contemptuous toss of her 
head, she withdrew. 

The Colonel bit his lip with vexation ; then con- 
soled himself with the reflection that his malicious 
suggestion would be understood, and would have its 
effect if Mistress Agnes were blessed — or cursed — 
with only half the spleen of average women. 



CHAPTEK XX. 



WON. 



Tl TES. MALCOLM would rather not have seen 
Colonel Strang, and when the servant 
announced his napie her first impulse was to decline 
an interview at that early hour. 

She was not prepared to receive him ; she had not 
been yet able to discover any explanation of her 
visit to the camp that would allay his suspicions, 
without sacrificing much of her own self-respect. 
She had endured so much humiliation already from 
the necessity of finding petty subterfuges to hide the 
truth until it might be safely declared, that the effort 
to find another irritated her to a degree of despera- 
tion. 

But the interview must come sooner or later, and 
with that sort of frantic courage with which one is 
inspired in moments of extreme difficulty she deter- 
mined to meet the worst at onca 

I. R 
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She said he might join her there, in the garden. 
Putting on a pair of garden gloves she picked up a 
pruning knife and busied herself with a rose bush, 
near which she had been walking when first made 
aware of the ColoneFs visit. 

She felt her task doubly hard to perform this 
morning. She felt that it would have been danger- 
ous to refuse to see him, and that the effort to hide 
her loathing and terror in his presence was almost 
more than she could accomplish. And it is not 
easy to smile and jest while the heart is full of 
pain. 

"You are early at work, madam," said the 
Colonel, advancing with one of his cold self-satisfied 
smiles. 

" Good morning. Colonel — excuse my hand — you 
see the glove" (she was glad to escape shaking hands 
with him on any pretence, and had purposely dirtied 
the glove). " Yes, I am early astir, as you see, and 
you know the early bird finds the worm." 

She laughed, but felt that she had thrown more 
bitterness into the latter word than was at all advis- 
able, and she added hastily — 

" What a beautiful morning." 
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The Colonel seated himself carelessly on the edge 
of a wheelbarrow that was standing near, and regard- 
ing her with a familiar smile, as if his reception had 
been the kindest, answered — 

" I look at you and say yes — any morning would 
be beautiful to me if I could see you." 

She felt her neck and cheeks become unbearably 
^v-arm, and pretended to be too busy with her work 
to heed his compliment. 

" How these spiteful little maggots destroy my 
roses," she said, with a degree of vexation which 
gave a double meaning to her words ; " they eat the 
heart out of the buds and seem to thrive on it.'* 

"Poor roses!" exclaimed Strang, assuming a tone 
of mock sentimentalism which was meant to shield 
the sincerity of his words from ridicule ; " I have a 
passion for them — they are like love ; the full bloom, 
hriUiant but brief ; then, withered leaves. But the 
perfume, that never dies, for memory holds it always." 

He did not escape ridicule, however, for she 
laughed at him openly. 

"I fear. Colonel, you would sacrifice your com- 
mission if the General heard you speak in that 
fashion." 
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*'It is a sunstroke, madam, with which I am 
afficted, and you are the sun." 

He attempted to seize her hand, but she showed 
him the pruning-knife with an air of playful warn- 
ing. 

"Take care of your fingers: the knife is sharp. 
See how it snips off the worthless stems that those 
which are meant to live may be relieved and strength- 
ened." 

Strang bit his lip, and stooping down picked up 
one of the branches which she had thrown aside. 
Then, hanging upon it the brooch he had found in 
the camp, he said quietly — 

" See what curious things sometimes hang on a 
discarded branch." 

"My brooch," she ejaculated, startled, " I — I must 
have dropped it somewhere." 

"Apparently so" (drily). 

" Where did you find it ?" (with difficulty, for she 
saw that her excursion to the camp could not be 
denied now.) 

" Where," he repeated ; and then, with the manner 
of one who gives an explanation that is evidently 
false, and evidently given merely to spare another 
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who is driven to a comer, " hum — I found it — over 
there in the garden." 

She snatched the jewel from him, and, proudly — 

" You are wrong, sir ; I lost it in the camp last 
night, and you found it there." 

This frankness somewhat decreased his confidence 
in the power he had gained. 

" That is true, but I thought " 

"That I wished to conceal my adventure," she 
inteiTupted, "Why?" 

" Well" (hesitating), " there are some things which 
a lady does not wish every one to know." 

" But this is not one of them," she said, adding 
reproachfully — " Fie, Colonel, you who pretend to be 
my friend are the first to magnify a whim — a mere 
freak of curiosity — ^into an act of grave suspicion. 
Why do you not charge me at once as an accomplice 
of the rebels? I am sure you are thinking some- 
thing dreadful about me." 

The effort she made to present the whole adven- 
ture in the light of a jest was palpable ; and the 
Colonel rose to his feet, his cold eyes full of resolu- 
tion. 

« mat your purpose may have been, madam, I do 
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not know, and I shall not inquire — if yon are wise," 
be said significantly. 

Could he suspect the truth? was her affrighted 
thought ; but she did not answer him, and he pro- 
ceeded deliberately — 

'' It is said that Malcolm Oliphant is still alive." 
(Her pulse quickened at that, but she was relieved 
by his next words.) " Of course, the rumour is ab- 
surd ; but it imperils your safety and your sister's 
happiness. There is only one way by which you can 
prove its falsehood." 

" You mean ?" (looking at him steadily and trying 
with all her cunning to discover how much he knew 
and suspected.) 

"Become my wife without more delay," he re- 
sponded decisively. " Eefuse, and I will learn before 
the day is out why you visited the camp, by arrest- 
ing the drunken fellow who attempted to prevent me 
following you last night." 

The inevitable consequence of permitting him to 
adopt this measure flashed before her mind's eye 
with the cruel clearness with which one reviews the 
events of a life in an instant of periL Malcolm, 
arrested, could not escape detection. 
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' You are so abrupt, Colonel," she said, faltering, 
L trying to maintain a bantering manner, ''and 
L are so ridiculously stem, that you quite frighten 
Suppose" (laughing and meeting his gaze 
ily) — "suppose I had an admirer amongst the 
ve soldiers of General Kerr's army, would it be so 
Y wonderful ? I begin to think you are — shall I 
it ? — jealous." 

I am" (with emphasis acknowledging the charge) ; 
icause I love yoiL Abrupt ? — ^how many years 
e I waited, patiently serving you ? I have tried 
rin you, madam, by every art which love could 
Lse, save one." 

You do yourself injustice, sir" (sarcastically), 
think you have left nothing undone that could be 
Bcted to compel my submission." 
There is one influence to be tried yet — force." 
You are frank at all events ; and I perceive that 
interview is to be of the most unpleasant kind if 
prolong it. Let us be merciful to ourselves, 
embering that we have not breakfasted yet, and 
3 the question. Permit me to aid you — I have 
Ived never to marry again. Good morning, 
meL" 
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And with a low curtsey she was about to pass 
him, but he stayed her. His brow darkened and his 
lips twitched nervously. Whatever he might be 
otherwise, the man was sincere enough in his passion 
for Lady OUphant 

" You must alter your resolution, madam," he said 
in the hard voice of one conscious that he possesses 
the means to extort submission; "you must alter it, 
and that before I leave you." 

" Must ? " she said, with a flash of indignation. 

"Precisely. You shall neither laugh me ofiF nor 
frown me ofiF this time. I have a fancy to fix the 
date of our marriage now. 1 love you, madam, and 
that is my excuse for all I do." 

He spoke the latter sentence in a somewhat softer 
tone ; but she felt that the man was not to be turned 
aside. She was distracted and spoke impulsively, 
revealing the pain she endured. 

"Then, pity me and give me time to think — to 
prepare for the change." 

" It is because I pity that I will not wait. Look," 
he went on, pointing to the Cathedral, on the grey 
ruins of which the morning sun was gleaming ; " in 
yonder ruin lurks a rebel on whose head a heavy 
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price is set 'His capture will be the final blow to 
'the rebellion. A word from me last night and he 
would have been in the hands of his pursuers. He 
has owed his life more than once to me — ^it hangs 
upon your answer now." 

" You would not betray one whose friend you pre- 
tend to be V (agitated). 

"Eemain obstinate/' he answered doggedly, " and 

within the hour your father will be in the hands 

* 

of General Kerr; before nightfall your admirer of the 
camp will be swinging to the highest tree in Strath 
Tay." 

The last hope to which she had clung seemed to 
be snatched from her; but in her desperation she 
found a plan — a wild and humiliating one to attempt 
— but still a plan by which she might escape yet. 
With an air of utter subjection, and huskily, she 
spoke — 

" You have conquered — I consent." 

He was amazed by the victory — ^he had expected a 
much longer resistance — but Ms vanity and joy com- 
bined, for the moment at least, to allay all suspicion 
of a trick. 

"You consent," he cried; " thanks, madam, thanks; 
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at last you are generous, and the fidelity of my life is 
rewarded." 

He took her hand ; she did not resist him, but her 
head drooped. 

" You left me no alternative, sir," she said coldly. 

"You shall not regret my persistence. But the 
ceremony must take place at once — everything urges 
hast€. Say then to-morrow." 

She shuddered slightly, but responded without 
much apparent hesitation. 

" Yes — I consent to that also." 

He was in ecstacies — ^the wcman he had pursued 
so long and ardently, and often with the barest 
prospect of success, was won at last. More, he won 
with her a goodly estate and a high position in the 
country. He had every reason to be glad, for of all 
his projects this one had prospered most, and he had 
most desired it. 

"I wiU prove my gratitude," he said gaily, "by 
proceeding instantly to dmw off the chase from the 
tower yonder. Adieu— to-morrow you will be my 
wife and I shall be happy." 

He kissed her hand — it lay passive in his, and it 
betrayed nothing of the sickly sinking at her heart 
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He withdrew, his step flight, his bearing erect, 
as became a man who had achieved a victory. 

" To-morrow, Malcolm and I will be far from Scot- 
land--or dead," she murmured with bitter intensity 
as the Colonel waved his hand to her and disappeared 
behind the hedge. 

She entered the house, feeling cold and weak when 
she had most need of strength. She prayed piteously 
for help to rescue husband and father. There was a 
fever in her veins that rendered it almost impossible 
to concentrate her thoughts upon their position and 
to discover the readiest means of serving them. 

She had gained a truce of twenty-four hours by a 
lie — ^how she winced and quivered with pain at that ! 
She had gained time, but she had paid a heavy price 
for it — she felt as if every honest sentiment of her 
nature were outraged by the falsehood of which she 
had been guilty. 

But she forced her thoughts away from the de- 
gradation to which she had stooped, and by and by 
she was able to realise all that she had to accomplish 
before another sunrise. 

First, the marriage of Agnes and Captain Spence 
was to be arranged, and Doctor Fairlie was to be 
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intrusted with the care ^f the bride until the 
ceremony could be perfonned. Next, her father was 
to be warned of the treachery Strang was ready to 
perpetrate. Then Malcolm must be informed of her 
position — she did not doubt that when he knew it, 
he would consent to put their fortune to the test by 
flight. 

There was much to be done in the brief space 
allowed her. 
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to public attention by the reality of its scenes, and the 
faithful portraiture of middle-class life in the time of 
Charles II. and James II. 

LONDON : HENRY EDWARD KNOX, 29 Paternoster Row. 



nnscieMiific ofreadert. Indeed^ fve do not rtcall any strictly scientific treatise 
$o pleasantly penned. Every here a$td there the purely technical lanfpiage is 
relieved by some poetical suggestion or personal reminiscence. For the 
successful study of the science of entomology ^ nothing more full and comf>lete in 
its special department has hitherto appeared^* 



From the ENTOMOLOGIST. 

**At various periods in the history of Entomology tuorks have been brought 
outf professing^ by coloured figures^ to facilitate the identification of species. 
We have compared the one under notice with several ofthese^ and it comes out 

from, the trial unscathed In most of these publications ^ although the larger 

species may be perfectly figured^ the smaller ones become more and more 
indistinct^ and^ in attempting to equal the colours of nature^ the mistake is 
made of supposing that their beauty consists in brightness alone. Mr. Morrises 
artist seems to have steered clear of these difficulties. Our author has 
admirably succeeded in his attempt to make his work as unlike the invaluable 
* Manual* as possible ^ but we must add, the dissimilarity is not at all to the 
disadvantage of the work under notice. In fact there is a peculiar charm 
about Mr. Motrins writing that at once distinguishes it from everything else. 
Mr. Morris is certainly conferring a boon on the Entomological publicy by 
bringing out this work^ and his assistants are evidently masters of their art. 
Some of the figures of Noctuae strike us particularly by their delicacy of 
execution. The genus Leucania, we can easily suppose^ presents no small 
amount of difficulty ^ on account of the separate variety of shade, which 
distinguishes each species front all the others. The artist^ however, has been 
most happy in his selection of colours, for the illustration of this genus ^ and 
there is no mistaking the identity of the species. We know that the artist is a 
hard-working Entomologist himself, and doubtless this fact, to some extent, 
accounts for the superiority of his workmanship. But, did we not know it, the 
excellence of the figures we have seen would, we think, have caused us to 
suspect the truth. We are quite persuaded that the * Natural History of 
British Moths* only needs to be better known, to make it widely popular. It is 
not only suitable for the library of the Entomologist, but well merits a place on 
any drawing-room table^ even on the grounds of its artistic beauties alone.** 



From the RECORD. 



(( 



speaking now of Entomology, we should place Mr. Morris* History of 
British Moths at the head of this article. It gives a coloured figure of every 
known British Moth, together with dates of appearance, localities, description, 
and food of caterpillar. It forms a handsome work for a library, and will, we 
should hope, lead many to commence the fascinating study of insects!' 



From the EXAMINER. 

" Of more specific value is a Natural History of British Moths, now in course 
of publication. The design, we are bound to say, has been faithfully carried 
out. The plates are well executed^ and are very carefully coloured." 
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